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The Nation's Leading 
Producer yi 
Rambouillet Rams 


The “STANDARD OF THE 
INDUSTRY” Since 1875 


We Invite You To See Our 1959 Offering of 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP COMPANY Rams at 


SALE Aug. 4, 1959 


Yakima, Washington 
CUNNINGHAM csccon ean sate” tug. 15, 195 
Pendleton, Oregon 
SHEEP SOUTHERN OREGON 
COMPANY al 
AT OUR RANCH AT PENDLETON, ORE. 


RAM SALE Aug. 29-30, 1959 
Lakeview, Oregon 
ee ne. HOKE, President and from Mr. Roy Moore, Rock River, 
LOU LEVY, Manager 
Pendleton, Oregon 





WYOMING RAM | 
SALE Sept. 8-9, 1959 





Wyo., (Wyoming Sales Manager) 
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WASHINGTON NEWS ROUNDUP: 


A thorough coverage of happen- 
ings in the Nation's capital 
which will or could affect the 
operations of the American 
sheepman is found on page 9. Such 
important matters as lamb grad- 
ing, the promotion program 
referendum, agricultural appro- 
priations and disease control 
legislation are brought up-to- 
date to keep sheepmen informed 
of current happenings. 


REFERENDUM: 


September has been set as the 
month during which a referencum 
will be conducted among wool 
growers to determine their ap- 
proval or disapproval of the 
continuation of lamb and wool 
promotion by the American Sheep 
Producers Council. Dates for the 
referendum were announced June 
23 by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson. Complete refer- 
endum details are available on 
page ll. 

INCENTIVE PAYMENTS: 


One of the largest incentive 
payments on record is scheduled 
to be made to sheepmen "soon 
after July 1." Page 135 of this 
month's issue presents thor- 
oughgoing information to wool 
growers concerning this vital 
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“Sure it’s warm and muddy, but it kills 
the taste of your cooking!” 


July, 1959 


Mr. Sheepman: Here’ a Report to You 


HE American Sheep Producers Council has published a special report to 
stockholders ... YOU the American sheepman. 

This report will give you a complete rundown on what the ASPC has 
accomplished and what it yet intends to do in the future to promote the sale 
of your products, with the funds allocated to it by you through Section 708 
of the National Wool Act. 

The report is contained in a special insert which makes up pages 23 to 38 
of this month’s issue. It was specially prepared for distribution to you by the 
ASPC and gives you a complete story of the Council’s past’ work and “the 
inside dope” on its future promotions programs. 

With the USDA referendum concerning lamb and wool promotion set for 
September, you will find this report invaluable in reaching a decision regarding 
the continuance or discontinuance of current promotion programs. 


... The Editor 
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San Antonio Skyline 


Don't Delay — Make Reservations Now 


Fill Out This Blank And Mail To: 


Reservation Office 
The Gunter Hotel 
San Antonio 6, Texas 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Wool Growers 
Association convention in San Antonio, Texas, January 25 to 27, 1960: 
____ Double __ Suite 


Single ___ _ Twin 


, 1960 __. A.M. 


Arrival: January __ _P.M. 


Departure: January , 1960 - A.M. P.M. 


Name 


Street City State 
300 rooms available at the Gunter Hotel (convention headquarters). Overflow 
will be housed at St. Anthony Hotel, one block from convention headquarters. 


RATES: Single occupancy—$6.00 to $10.00 
Double (Double Bed)—$8.00 to $12.00 
Double (Twin Bed)—$9.00 to $15.00 
2 room suite—$20.00 and $25.00 (parlor and 1 bedroom) 
3 room suite—$30.00 and $35.00 (parlor and 2 bedrooms) 
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The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
is the official publication of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
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THE COVER: 


&f‘ATHEDRAL” is the title given to our cover picture for the month by its 


author, Joern Gertds. 


The picture is indicative of the great natural 


beauties to be found in the western United States, close to sheep camps. Even 
the most ardent wilderness enthusiast—those who support passage of the pro- 
posed wilderness bill—we are certain, would have to admit to the beauty of 
our cover scene for July, despite their dislike of livestock. 
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igen ranchers get better range 
flocks if the rams they used came 
from the range, rather than from more 
favorable environments? 

That question—whether rams should 
be raised and selected under the con- 
ditions in which their offspring will be 
kept—is one that animal husbandmen 
at the University of California at Davis 
hope to solve in experiments on selec- 
tion in sheep. 

G. Eric Bradford, of the department 
of animal husbandry at Davis, says two 
closed flocks of whitefaced crossbred 
sheep will be maintained for this ex- 
periment—one at Davis and the other 
at the Hopland Field Station. 

“Animals will be exchanged between 
the two flocks after three or four gen- 
erations of selection to evaluate the 


differential effects of selection under 
the different sets of conditions,” Mr. 
Bradford says. 

“Results of this experiment should be 
of interest not only to sheep producers, 
but also to producers of other livestock, 
where breeding stock may be exchanged 
from one environment to a totally dif- 
ferent one.” 

CCORDING to a recent report of the 

Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, yearling Rambouillet ewes should 
weigh 100 to 115 pounds at the time 
they enter the breeding flock. 

Records of animals at the Sonora 
(Texas) Experiment Station showed 
this to be the best size in later produc- 
tion of wool and lambs. Ewes much 
above or below this weight range fell off 
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MT. HAGGIN 


For Over 50 Years 
Producers of Great Sheep! 


Dr. H. E. Furgeson, Mt. Haggin Manager, holds a Hamp- 
shire yearling whose sire won top honors in the 1959 
National Western Livestock Show blackface wool class; 
helped bring Mt. Haggin the 1959 NWLS Best Exhibit 
of Fleeces trophy; and won breed honors at both the 
1958 National and 1958 Chicago International wool 
shows. In the background are the trophies and blue 
ribbons Mt. Haggin won during the 1958-59 wool-show- 
ing season. It’s obvious that Mt. Haggin produces only 
the best. 


vy HAMPSHIRES x 
TARGHEES + COLUMBIAS 


See our consignments at all leading sales. 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
ANACONDA, MONTANA 








Entirely new kind 
of dog food! 
NEW FRISKIES CUBES 


All the stamina a sheep dog needs, he gets with new Friskies 
Cubes! It's a main meal. It’s a reward. Serve dry. Serve 
mixed with milk, water, any food or liquid. Any way—Friskies 
Cubes gives your dog every food value he is known to need. 
Amazingly economical, too. Pennies a day can keep a 
dog fully nourished. Switch your dog to Friskies Cubes — 


premium grade dog food from (arnation 





Ready to serve dry right 


from package. If preferred, 
mix with any food or liquid. 


Keep your dog frisky with FRISK/IES!/ 


ic wicnnctihiia 


Meat, liver, 
milk, fish, 
vegetable, and 
chicken 
flavors. 


In 2, 5, 10, 25 and 
50-pound sizes 


2° CUBES 


a 
4 ‘ Complete Dog Food 
eo 


¢ 


at grocery and 
feed stores 




















Our 1959 
sale Offerings 
are of the same 
breeding as the 
Ram shown at 
the left— 
Champion of the 
1959 Sanpete 


® Registered Rams © Studs © Range Rams 


See our offerings at the National, 
Casper, Craig and Utah ram sales 


GEORGE L. BEAL & SONS 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 


— Range rams for sale at the ranch — 

















“Ask the man who uses Top-Quality Madsen Rams” 


We also exhibited the Grand 
Champion Fleece of all breeds and 
the best Rambouillet ram and ewe 
fleeces at the National Wool Show 
in 1957. 


PWe showed the first place 
Rambouillet Fleece and the Reserve 
Champion Fleece of all breeds at 
the National Wool Show in 1956. 


Our Champion ram and a Top Yearling ram sold into Argentina, South 
America at a top figure early in 1957. 


We have 300 more TOP-QUALITY Stud and Range Rams, 
also 300 TOP ewes for sale at the Farm and at leading 
sales this year. 


We Welcome Your Inspection 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah Frank Swensen, Mgr. 
Phone 175-W 








in production. Mature ewes weighing 
about 120 pounds also produced best. 

The study also revealed that selection 
based on yearling breeding weight is 
sound. Definite evidence came out that 
animals can be too large. As yearling 
ewes went above 115 pounds, they fell 
off in production of both wool and 
lambs. 

The study also suggests that ewes 
should make nearly all their weight 
development before they go into the 
breeding flock. 


ONNEL, an _ organic phosphorus 

chemical, has been added to the list 
of insecticides recommended by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for the 
control of several livestock pests. It is 
available in several forms—as a spray, 
a smear, and as a bolus (pill). 

Chemical name of the active ingre- 
dient is O, O-dimethy] 0-2,4,5-trichloro- 
phenyl phosphorothioate. Korlan is the 
name applied to the technical grade of 
ronnel. 

Used as a spray, ronnel may be ap- 
plied to beef cattle for the control of 
horn flies, lice, ticks, and screwworms, 
and to sheep and goats for control of 
lice, keds, screwworms, and _ fleece- 
worms. It is also effective against lice 
on swine. Recommended spray strengths 
are 0.75 percent for beef cattle and 
0.5 percent for sheep, goats and hogs. 

The material is particularly effective 
against screwworms. A single spray 
application destroys existing infesta- 
tions and usually protects against re- 
infestation until wounds heal in seven 
to 14 days. It can also be used against 
screwworms as a smear treatment for 
wounds. 

Ronnel spray or smear cannot be 
used internally. In bolus form, how- 
ever, this chemical (formerly known as 
ET-57) has been recommended as a 
systemic for cattle grubs. 

Ronnel is not recommended for dairy 
cattle or milk goats as either a spray 
or bolus because it is known to leave 
residues in milk. 


VEN a well-planned and properly 

constructed farm pond sometimes 
fails to hold water. Many of these 
problem ponds can be effectively sealed 
by an application of inexpensive com- 
mon salt. 

Salt, applied at rates of one-tenth 
pound to one pound per square foot, 
has stopped seepage in existing ponds 
and may be used in preparations for 
pond building. 

The U. 8S. Soil Conservation Service 
estimates 80,000 or more new ponds are 
constructed each year. Technicians 
from this service, or other qualified soil 
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ew way to cut bad weather losses, 
get lambs on feed weeks sooner 


Two sheepmen report extraordinary 
disease control, growth rate, 
savings...and profits... 
using AUREOMYCIN® Crumbles 


“In spite of one of the wettest springs ever,” says 
Mr. Everett Vannorsdel, owner of T.V. Ranch, 
Milan, Missouri, “our flock of 400 Columbia sheep 
came through without a single death loss. In a nor- 
mal spring we usually lose 2 to 3 percent of the flock 
to pneumonia, scours and parasitic infections... but 
not this year!” 








Net return: $2000 


“In dollars and cents, we figure our $126 invest- 
ment in AUREOMYCIN Crumbles over a six-month 
period will give us a net return of $2,000. Naturally, 
a large part of this return results from eliminating 
death losses. But that’s only part of the story. Our 
stock will grow faster, convert feed better and bring 
higher prices whether for mutton, wool or stud. By 
keeping our 5%-month-old flock of 160 lambs at top 
health, most of them are already big as yearlings. 
Those we take to market for breeding stock will 
bring $10 more per head as compared to sheep 
raised without an antibiotic.” 


Poor lambs marketed as prime, 
30 days early 


“We fed AUREOMYCIN Crumbles to a penful of poor 
lambs in an effort to save them from shipping fever 
and overeating disease,” says Mr. Cliff Holaway of 


@AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for chlortetracycline. 
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Grant, Nebraska, ‘and we sold them as prime 30 
days ahead of the rest of the flock. We handled both 
diseases with one product, eliminating separate vac- 
cines and also sharply reducing the incidence of colds. 

“Most important, AUREOMYCIN Crumbles short- 
ened the waiting period before we could put our 
lambs on full feed by at least 30 days.” 


Saves $3500 


Mr. Holaway, who operates his farm with his sons 
Dwight and Jack, receives his lambs at about 65 Ibs., 
feeds them out to about 105 lbs. Before starting on 
AUREOMYCIN Crumbles, he lost about 350 lambs an- 
nually to shipping fever and overeating disease in 
spite of a 5-week waiting period before putting 
them on full feed. Crumbles cut these losses in half, 
thus saving about $3,500 in investment. Additional 
savings are realized on the superior feed conversion 
when AUREOMYCIN Crumbles are added to the ration, 


How to use crumbles 


AUREOMYCIN Crumbles are packaged in 50-pound 
bags. They can be used with any kind of feed, fol- 
lowing the simple directions printed on the bag. 
Available from your veterinarian, druggist or feed 
dealer. American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, N. Y. 


AUREOMYCIN 
CRUMBLES 














38th Annual 


IDAHO STATE RAM SALE 


AUGUST 5—FILER, IDAHO 
Plentiful Supply of Quality Rams 
SUFFOLK SALE OF THE WEST 


Sponsored by 


IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


BOX 2598 IDAHO 














TOPS in Columbias 


Our registered Columbias are the 
sheepman’s best source for heavy- 
boned, open-faced rams and ewes with 
heavy, high-yielding fleeces. Pictured 

s at the left is the stylish ram which 
brought top money — $2,050 at the 
1958 National Ram Sale. Our consign- 
ments to the 1959 National and other 
leading sales are of the same type 
breeding. Our Columbias have been 
standouts in the stiffest competition 
in the show ring . . . in the sale ring 
.. and on the ranges. 


R. J. Bob SHOWN 


Monte Vista, Colorado Phone 009-J5 
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specialists should be consulted when 
considering the use of salt to seal 
ponds. 

The salt seal system is simple: drain 
pond; chisel pond bottom; use a fer- 
tilizer spreader to apply salt in amounts 
recommended by the soil specialist; 
disk and cross disk to work the salt in; 
Dampen the mixture with sprinklers; 
and then pack the pond bottom before 
permitting the pond to be refilled. 


ETERAN lamb feeders, Elmo and 

Eldred Hamilton, Riverton, Utah, 
have had some outstanding results re- 
cently with the use of a new liquid 
supplement in comparison feeding 
trials. 

They found liquid-fed lambs had a 
significantly lower death loss, stayed on 
feed better, and produced carcasses 
that graded higher than lambs on con- 
ventional feed. 

When the supplement—which con- 
tains molasses, urea nitrogen, ethanol 
(ethyl alcohol), phosphoric acid and 
trace minerals—was first made avail- 
able in their area, the Hamilton broth- 
ers decided to test its value with 
large-scale feeding comparisons. 

They noted that growing numbers of 
beef cattle, dairy cow and sheep feed- 
ers had been trying the liquid feed suc- 
cessfully in other parts of the country 
during the past year. However, they 
wanted to conduct their own trials be- 
fore adopting the new feeding tech- 
nique for their lamb-feeding operation. 

The Hamiltons feed about 7,000 lambs 
annually, and have pioneered many 
improvements in lamb-feeding rations 
and methods in the Riverton area. They 
recently devised a progressive method 
for converting sugar beet tops into 
silage. Feeding this silage proved to be 
better than the wasteful process of pas- 
turizing beet tops. In fact, the beet-top 
silage gets more results, pound for 
pound, for the Hamiltons than corn 
silage. 

They found lambs which received the 
liquid supplement had excellent appe- 
tites and cleaned up alfalfa better. 


EFF cattle, sheep, and goats can now 

be grazed on range or pastureland 
treated for grasshopper control without 
fear of building up unauthorized insec- 
ticide residues in meat. 

A label clearance by the USDA al- 
lows the application of toxaphene to 
land being grazed by meat animals, and 
also permits animals to be treated with 
toxaphene formulations for control of 
ticks, lice, flies, and other destructive 
pests. 
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International Livestock Show 
adds new sheep class 


A new class for 4-H boys and girls 
and FFA owners will be added to the 
sheep competition at the International 
Livestock Exposition this year, accord- 
ing to show management. 

The new class will be known as a 
Junior Quality Lamb Contest and will 
consist of two classes of market lambs, 
either sex, from 85 to 105 pounds and 
another from 106 to 125 pounds. Car- 
casses from these two classes will then 
be judged after slaughter. 

A champion and reserve champion 
lamb will be named at the conclusion 
of the on-foot judging and a champion 
and reserve champion lamb carcass will 
be selected after the class winners are 
placed in the two carcass divisions. 
Cash prizes will be awarded in both 
the on-foot and carcass classes down to 
10th place. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing International Livestock Ex- 
position, International Amphitheater, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


New Mexico State University 
schedules annual wool school 


New Mexico State University will 
conduct its annual wool school July 20, 
2i and 22 on the University campus. 

The New Mexico Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and NMSU’s extension service 
and experiment station sponsor the 
school. 

Topics at the three-day wool school 
will include wool grading, a wool judg- 
ing contest and a discussion of sheep 
and wool research. Problems pertaining 
to breeding, management and marketing 
will also be discussed. 

There is no charge made and no for- 
mal enrollment required to attend the 
school. All persons interested in sheep 
and wool production are invited to 
attend. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained by contacting J. R. Stauder or 
Jack L. Ruttle, New Mexico State Uni- 
versity, University Park, New Mexico. 
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Ike appoints Tariff 
Commission leaders 


President Eisenhower redesignated 
Joseph E. Talbot and J. Allen Overton, 
Jr. as chairman and vice chairman, re- 
spectively, of the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion. The appointments, made June 8, 
are for an additional one year term to 
June 16, 1960. 

Mr. Talbot has been a commission 
member for seven years. Mr. Overton, 
who has served one year, is the former 
deputy general council of the Commerce 
Department. 


Argentine wool exports climb 


Raw wool exports from Argentina 
during the period October, 1958, to 
April, 1959, were sharply above the 
total for the entire 1957-1958 season. 
According to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the U. S. Deparment of Agri- 
culture, the October-April total was 246 
million pounds, actual weight, com- 
pared with 143 million pounds for the 
1957-1958 season. 

The United States continues to be the 
leading market, accounting for 29 per- 
cent of Argentine exports. Most Argen- 
tine wool shipped to the United States 
is used by the carpet industry. 








Denver is the Basic Lamb 
Market in the U.S. Why 
not help make a good 
market 

and 


Bill ‘Em T 
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MIKE HAYES 


Union Stock Yards 
Denver Colorado 
Bonded Member, Denver 
Live Stock Exchange 
Phone ACOMA 2-1705 
Home Phone 
FREEMONT 7-4800 











Ephraim, Utah 








rams with a Keputation of Quality 


One of our champion studs — undefeated five times. 


Nielson Rambouillet sheep have proven their value throughout the years. 
We emphasize fleece weight, length of staple, uniformity of fleece, body 
size and conformation. Our aim is to please our customers. See our rams at 
the top sales in the nation. Range rams for sale at the ranch for immediate 
delivery or at your convenience — reasonable prices. 


NIELSUN SHEEP CU. 


Adin Nielson 
Richard Nielson 


Phone ATwater 3-4377 
































H. L. Finch & Sons 


Soda Springs, Idaho 


Will have our usual number of Top Quality 
Stud and Range Rams at the 1959 National 
Ram Sale. 


We Invite Your Inspection 














SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Allved’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT 
Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE AND LIVESTOCK setae 
Collin’s PROFITABLE SHEEP 
Diggins and Bundy’s SHEEP PRODUCTION 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY .... 5 
Ensminger’s STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK 
Gilfillan’s SHEEP 
Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER 
Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIENCE 
McKinney's THE SHEEP BOOK aiidelebeaeiciags 
Morrison’ s — ~ ep a ait 
Rice, Andrews & Warwick's BREEDING “BETTER “LIVESTOCK . 
Sampson's RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING |... 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA ... 
Stoddart & Smith's RANGE > oaaaaae 
Thompson's SOILS & SOIL FERTILITY . 
Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD'S EMPIRE . 
Wentworth’s AMERICAN SHEEP TRAILS 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Crandall Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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Registered 
Rambouillets 


are our specialty. 


Note the proud breeding of the 


ram. shown at the left! 


Look for our rams at the National and other top sales! 


They will have: 
* Long Staple, Fine Wool * Rugged, Heavy-boned Bodies 


CLIFFORD OLSEN 


WRITE BOX 141 EPHRAIM, UTAH PHONE ATwater 3-4242 








Sen. O’Mahoney suffers stroke 


United States Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming suffered what 
a physician termed ‘a mild stroke” at 
his residence in Washington, D. C., 
June 19. 


The 74-year-old senior Senator from 
Wyoming, a long time friend of the 
sheep industry, was reported by his doc- 
tor to be “reacting very well” to treat- 
ment at the U. S. Naval Hospital at 
Bethesda, Maryland. 


Only shortly before the attack, Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney had been instrumental 
in having $120,000 restored to funds 
which had been cut in the House from 
monies earmarked to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for use by its 
Packers and Stockyards Branch. 


Corporations merge; enter 


livestock feed field 


A major corporate realignment en- 
compassing the formation of a new 
company which will be active in the live- 
stock feed field was recently announced 
by Miles Laboratories, Elkhart, Indiana. 


The new organization has been named 
the Miles Chemical Company. Company 
plans call for increased activity in the 
sale of enzymes for liquification of pro- 
teins to facilitate handling of bulk 
feeds. 


Research center dedicated 


A new $5 million research center for 
agricultural sciences was dedicated at 
Greenfield, Indiana, June 16 by Eli 
Lilly and Company. 


The 500-acre center, under construc- 
tion for over a year, consists of more 
than a dozen major research buildings. 
In the modern facilities, studies will be 
conducted in animal nutrition, animal 
and plant disease and pest control for 
both farm and home. 


Record keeping system 


announced 


A central livestock record keeping 
system, completely processed by IBM 
machines, is available to stockmen for 
the first time through Livestock Rec- 
ords Service Company, a new firm with 
headquarters at the Livestock Exchange 
Building, Denver, Colorado. 


Robert Bauer, former Wyoming 
rancher heads the new organization. 
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USDA Extends Lamb Grading Comments 


Deadline; Benson Sets Referendum Dates 


EVERAL happenings on Capitol Hill 
during late May and June were of 

considerable importance to the nation’s 
wool growers. 

Among the Washington developments 
of major concern to sheepmen were 
further action on the “red hot” lamb 
grading controversy, an announcement 
on the forthcoming referendum on lamb 
and wool promotion programs and sev- 
eral legislative developments. 


Lamb Grading 


| Satria in June, the VU. S. Department 
of Agriculture announced it was ex- 
tending until July 20 the time for filing 
comments on its proposal to suspend 
the Federal grading of lamb and mut- 
ton carcasses. The Department also 
announced its final decision on the 
matter would be delayed until Septem- 
ber. 

The action was taken upon the re- 
quest of the Western States Meat Pack- 
ers Association. 

In announcing the extension, USDA 
officials said considerable interest had 
been displayed and numerous comments 
had been received concerning the pro- 
posal. The extension was designed to 
give interested persons an additional 
opportunity to submit views on the pro- 
posal, according to the Department. 


Because of the delay in the lamb 
grading decision date, and because of 
the large number of comments report- 
edly being received by the USDA in 
support of continuation of lamb grad- 
ing, sheepmen are urged and advised 
to take advantage of the extended dead- 
line and file statements opposing grad- 
ing with the Department. 


Another lamb grading development 
which could cause considerable difficul- 
ty was an announcement by Congress- 
man James Roosevelt of California, 
chairman of the House Small Business 
Subcommittee, that Department of Agri- 
culture officials will be called before 
the Subcommittee to explain the pro- 
posal to discontinue Federal lamb 
grading. 

Stating that such action might de- 
stroy small meat packers and sounded 
like a back-door approach to private 
labeling, Congressman Roosevelt an- 
nounced he would seek postponement 
of any lamb grading suspension act 
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until the results of a full-scale irvesti- 
gation could be known. 

One of the chief backers of this move 
has been the Western States Meat 
Packers Association, whose Washington 
representative, Blaine Liljenquist, made 
a statement before the House Small 
Business Subcommittee asking for the 
investigation. 


Promotion Program Referendum 


HE USDA announced late in June 

the referendum program to deter- 
mine whether or not ASPC promotion 
programs on lamb and wool will be con- 
tinued, has been set for the month of 
September. 

Strong opposition to the ASPC pro- 
gram has been developing under the 
leadership of the American Farm Bu- 
reau. Due to pressure from this group, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra T. 
Benson, will not sign the proposed 
agreement with the ASPC until the 
referendum carries. 

The vote by growers will be on 
whether the Secretary should sign the 
agreement with the ASPC to continue 
promotion deductions from incentive 
payments. Each grower will be re- 
quired to state on his ballot the number 
of sheep over six months of age he has 
owned for a 30-day period or longer 
between January 1 and August 31, 1959. 

The referendum must carry by two- 
thirds of the volume of sheep repre- 
sented. 

Due to strong Farm Bureau opposi- 
tion, sheep organizations and individ- 
ual sheepmen are urged to work 
diligently for a favorable vote. 

For complete details on the referen- 
dum, see page 11 of this issue. 


Agricultural Appropriations 


AN additional $35,000 for sheep scab- 
ies eradication work voted by the 
Senate in mid June, has been retained 
by the Conference Committee of both 
Houses. 

The funds will be used to begin a 
cleanup campaign on the disease. For 
full details regarding this appropria- 
tion, see page 18. 

On June 26, the Conference Commit- 
tee of both Houses of Congress voted 
$60,000 be restored to the Packers and 
Stock Yards Branch of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for enforcement 
work. This was later approved by both 








Houses and the bill now goes to the 
President. 

This development came following 
Senate action which would have re- 
stored $120,000 to the Packers and Stock 
Yards Branch, which had been cut when 
the House voted on a USDA request for 
finances for the P & S Branch. The 
Department of Agriculture had origi- 
nally requested $493,000 for this work. 
The House had reduced the appropria- 
tion to $250,000. 

The $60,000 restored by the Confer- 
ence Committee of both Houses brings 
to $310,000 the total amount appropri- 
ated for the Packers and Stock Yards 
Branch. This is still $183,000 below 
that originally requested by the USDA. 

The partial restoration of these funds 
was brought about through the efforts 
of a number of sheep industry friends 
in the Senate, who were led by Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming. 


Disease Control Bill 


T the hearings conducted in the 

House of Representatives late in 
June on HR-7310, an animal disease 
control bill introduced by Congressman 
O. C. Fisher of Texas, NWGA Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh strongly endorsed the 
measure. 

HR-7317 is the companion Bill to 
S-864, which would give the USDA a 
stronger hand in guarding against in- 
troduction of communicable livestock 
diseases from foreign countries and 
also aid in control of movement of 
sheep from scab infested areas. 

The measure has already been favor- 
ably reported out by the Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee. 

Reliable sources indicate the chance 
of a favorable report by the House 
Agricultural Committee and the pas- 
sage of the bill by both Houses looks 
good. 


Federal Meat Inspection 


ATE in May, the House of Repre- 

sentatives earmarked $350,000 in 
new funds for Federal meat inspection 
work. 

This appropriation brought total 
funds designated for this purpose by 
the House to $21,135,000 for the coming 
fiscal year. Still later, the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee increased the 
House figure by $189,000, thereby bring- 
ing total appropriations for meat in- 
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spection to within less than one percent 
of the budget. 


Packers and Stock Yards Proposals 


EPORTS have recently been circu- 

lated that the Packers and Stock 
Yards Branch of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture is considering action 
which would eliminate the practice of 
selling livestock on a percentage shrink 
basis at country points. 

NWGA Executive Secretary Marsh, 
after talking with Packers and Stock 
Yards officials in Washington, reports 
this action is only in the proposal stage 
and will be discussed fully with the 
livestock industry at various meetings 
before any regulations are formed. 


Live Lamb Imports 


HE first shipment of 30,000 fat lambs 
from Australia is now en route to 
the United States. 

The shipment was made possible by 
an importation permit issued by the 
USDA to a U. S. syndicate. The lambs 
are scheduled to be disposed of in the 
U. S. meat trade. 

Full details regarding fat lamb im- 
portations are available in the adjoining 
article on this page. 


“Still in the Future” Department 


HE Senate Interior Committee indi- 

cated no further action would be 
taken on the Wilderness Preservation 
Bill until after the Independence Day 
weekend. 

The Committee indicated it “may” 
schedule an additional hearing. It is 
planned that the hearing will be limited 
to Government witnesses. 

Hearings were held June 18 and 19 
before the Senate Finance Committee 
on the Smathers-Keogh-Simpson bill. 

This measure would provide a tax- 
free retirement program for self- 
employed individuals. 

The hearings during mid June were 
not completed and the Committee an- 
nounced hearings would be resumed 
sometime in July. The bill has already 
passed the House. 

Although no reports on the hearings 
or committee views on the measure 
were available, the bill was expected to 
meet considerable strong opposition. 

Only two western Senators, Clinton 
P. Anderson of New Mexico and Wal- 
lace F. Bennett of Utah are members 
of the Senate Finance Committee. 

Sheepmen are urged to take imme- 
diate action requesting Senators and 
their colleagues on the Senate Finance 
Committee to act favorably on the 
measure. 
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USDA Approves Import Permit 


shipment of 30,000 Australian fat 

lambs, the first of some 200,000 to 
300,000 lambs reported being prepared 
for shipment to the United States, are 
en route to the U. S. while this article 
is being written. They will arrive at 
San Diego, California, about July 5. 

The lambs, destined for use by the 
U. S. Meat Trade, are scheduled to ar- 
rive at San Diego following a 21-day 
sea voyage. Upon arrival, they will be 
placed in quarantine for a 30-day pe- 
riod. At the end of this time, the lambs 
will be released for dispersal in the 
meat trade. 

The Australian lambs are being im- 
ported to the U. S. under a permit issued 
to a U. S. syndicate by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

In releasing information on the is- 
suance of the permit, USDA officials 
in Washington said the permit “had to 
be issued for shipment because all 
health requirements had been met.” 
Permits were issued on a cabled “direc- 
tive” from Dr. L. C. Heemstra, U. S. 
Director of Animal Quarantine, accord- 
ing to the USDA announcement. 


USDA Promised ‘No Action’ 


Last month, as reported by the NA- 
TIONAL WOOL GROWER, USDA 
Washington officials said no action 
would be taken on the importation per- 
mit until Dr. Heemstra had returned 
from Australia and had time to make 
a personal report on the Australian 
lambs which he had examined. At that 
time, USDA officials expressed consid- 
erable concern over fever tick infesta- 
tions in Australia, particularly in New 
South Wales, the area from which the 
lambs were reported to originate. 

According to latest information re- 
leased by the USDA, the lambs to be 
imported to the U. S. are from an area 
in Australia not infested with ticks. 

One of the men making the shipment, 
James Delfino, Modern Meat Company, 
Norwalk, California, is reported to have 
disclosed plans to import 200,000 to 
300,000 Australia fat lambs to the 
United States annually. The USDA said 
a health permit will have to be issued 
for each shipment. 

The lambs are reported to have cost 
approximately 90,000 pounds or about 
$202,500. This figure would mean the 
lambs had been purchased for approxi- 
mately $6.75 per head. 

The lambs are being shipped to the 
U. S. aboard the S. S. Delfino, formerly 
the S. S. Westralia, a converted Austra- 
lian coastal passenger liner. The vessel 


is reported to be equipped to make the 
voyage from Australia to the U. S. with 
a load of fat lambs every two months. 

The ship, called the world’s largest 
floating sheep pen by Australian news 
sources, carries approximately 1,000 
tons of concentrates and fodder. The 
concentrates, some 500 tons, are a spe- 
cially developed formula for the ocean 
voyage. 

The ships crew includes 46 men, 
among whom is a team of six student- 
veterinarians, whose job is to care for 
the lambs during the voyage. The vet- 
erinarians will be supervised by a 
veterinarian from the University of 
Sydney, School of Veterinary Science. 

According to an article in the Austra- 
lian newspaper, DAILY TELEGRAPH, 
on June 5, the U. S. syndicate is re- 
ported to have paid 175,000 pounds or 
approximately $400,000 for the vessel. 
It was further reported by the news- 
paper that many thousands of dollars 
more were spent on conversion of the 
vessel. All passenger cabins were torn 
out of the ship in order to erect open 
deck pens. 

The imports, which have caused con- 
siderable concern in the United States, 
have not caused less concern in Aus- 
tralia. Press reports from a Sydney 
newspaper indicate trouble is brewing 
there as a result of the plan. 


Working Conditions Protested 


Dispatches in the Sydney MORNING 
HERALD on June 19 and 20 indicate 
workers engaged in converting the liner 
were protesting working conditions and 
demanding extra pay as a result of 
“scandalous conditions” and “dread- 
ful smells” during working hours. 

There was also mounting pressure 
against the shipment by Australian 
meat interests and labor organizations. 

The New South Wales Labor Council, 
at a meeting of the Meat Employees 
Union, complained that exports of sheep 
to be slaughtered abroad would affect 
the jobs of one-half the Unions’ mem- 
bers. 

Ship painters and dockers were de- 
manding additional pay and that sheep 
be taken off the vessel until it is put 
into a proper state for the animals. 

The Meat Employees Union is also 
reported to have petitioned acting 
Prime Minister J. McEwen of New 
South Wales to halt any further export- 
ing of livestock on the grounds that it 
would have a detrimental effect on the 
meat industry in New South Wales. 
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Secretary Benson 


Sets Referendum ae 


Vote to Take Place During September 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Ezra Taft 

Benson announced, June 23, a ref- 
erendum would be conducted among 
wool and lamb producers during the 
entire month of September to determine 
their approval or disapproval of an 
agreement with the American Sheep 
Producers Council, Inc. 

The agreement would continue the 
financing of the Council’s advertising, 
promotional, and related market devel- 
opment activities on lamb and wool 
through deductions from wool pay- 
ments for three more years, as author- 
ized in last summer’s extension of the 
National Wool Act. 


Approval Awaits Outcome 


Secretary Benson announced that 
upon determination of producer approv- 
al as determined in Section 708 of the 
Act, he will sign the agreement with 
the Council. A similar referendum was 
held in 1955 in which producers ap- 
proved the original agreement with the 
Council, providing for deductions from 
wool payments for the 1955 through 
1958 marketing years. 

The new agreement provides for a 
continuation of deductions from incen- 
tive payments on shorn wool and from 
payments on unshorn lambs (pulled 
wool compensating payments) made to 
producers under the National Wool Act 
for the 1959 through 1961 marketing 


years. 
Agreement To Be Continued 


Under the original agreement, deduc- 
tions have been made from payments 
at the rate of one cent per pound for 
shorn wool and five cents per hundred- 
weight for lambs. Under the new agree- 
ment, deductions cannot exceed these 
rates. Funds obtained from deductions 
from wool program payments will be 
used as in the past to finance activities 
of the Council to enlarge or improve 
the market for products of the industry. 

Because deductions from wool pay- 
ments for financing the program are 
based upon the volume of wool and un- 
shorn lambs sold by each producer, 
producer approval will be based pri- 
marily on volume of production as it 
was in the 1955 referendum. In any 
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event, the agreement will not be put 
into effect unless approved by produc- 
ers owning two-thirds of the sheep and 
lambs represented by votes in the ref- 
erendum. 

However, in determining whether or 
not the referendum results adequately 
reflect producer approval on a repre- 
sentative basis, consideration will also 
be given to the number of votes cast 
for and against the agreement by in- 
dividual producers. Section 708 pro- 
vides that the requirement of approval 
in the referendum shall be complied 
with if either producers having two- 
thirds of the volume of production 
represented in the referendum or two- 
thirds the total number of produers 
voting, indicate their approval. 

All producers who have owned sheep 
or lambs, 6 months of age or older, 
for any one period of at least 30 days 
since Jan. 1, 1959 will be eligible to 
vote. Each producer will report the 
number of sheep and lambs on his 
ballot. 


Voting Information Given 


Ballots will be distributed to produc- 
ers by mail prior to the September ref- 
erendum. Ballots may be voted during 
the period, Sept. 1, through 30. The 
extended period of voting, which was 
also followed for the 1955 referendum, 
is aimed at encouraging participation 
in the referendum by as large a number 
of sheep producers as possible. Pre- 
liminary referendum results will be 
announced early in October. 


While the law and USDA regulations 
permit a cooperative to vote as a group, 
the major wool marketing cooperatives 
such as the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation, the Pacific Wool Growers, 
and the Midwest Wool Marketing Co- 
operative, Inc., have advised USDA that 
their members will vote individually in 
the referendum. 


The American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil, Inc., was organized following pas- 
sage of the National Wool Act of 1954 
to carry out provisions of Section 708 
of the Act. The Council is governed by 
a board of directors elected from a del- 
egate body representing every State or 


area and eight national or area organ- 
izations. 

The Council has separate promotion 
programs for wool and lamb. Wool pro- 
motion is on a national basis. Lamb 
promotional activities are presently 
concentrated in 20 major markets. The 
activities for both include advertising 
to create consumer interest; promotion 
and merchandising work to urge co- 
operation by packers, processors, manu- 
facturers, and _ retailers; and an 
educational program for retailers and 
consumers (including schools and col- 
leges) through use of booklets, educa- 
tional films, and other aids. 


Secretary Approves Budget 


The Council’s budget, which is ap- 
proved each year by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, totals $2,589,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960. At the 
maximum rates of one cent per pound 
of shorn wool and five cents per hun- 
dredweight of unshorn lambs marketed, 
receipts from deductions from the 
shorn wool and unshorn lamb pay- 
ments would average around $3 million 
a year. The yearly differences are car- 
ried as a reserve to maintain continu- 
ity of programs through a year when 
deductions may be less than the budget 
or when payments may not be required 
and no deductions are made. 


‘No’ Vote Would End Program 


If voting in the referendum indicates 
that producers do not favor the agree- 
ment, no deductions will be made from 


payments for the 1959, 1960 and 1961 
marketing years. In that event, what- 
ever funds remain from the deductions 
under the agreement of March 17, 1955, 
will be used by the Council until 
expended. 

Outcome of the referendum will not 
affect the continuation of the payment 
program under the three-year extension 
last summer of the wool act to produc- 
ers on marketings of shorn wool and 
unshorn lambs during the 1959 through 
1961 marketing years. 
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MUILKWEEDS 


Fifth Of A Series Of Articles On How To Reduce Livestock Porsoning 


EVERAL species of milkweeds may 
7 poison range animals. Milkweed poi- 
soning occurs frequently in sheep and 
occasionally in cattle and horses. 

Most livestock losses are a result of 
concentrating hungry animals around 
milkweed-infested corrals, bed grounds, 
and driveways. Poisoning also may oc- 
cur if animals are fed hay containing 
large amounts of milkweed. 

The leaves and other above-ground 
portions of the plant are poisonous. 
They contain a resinous substance and 
several glucosidal substances. Milk- 
weeds are dangerous at all times, but 
are most poisonous during the active 
growing season. 

Where and When It Grows 

These plants are often found in sandy 
soils of plains and foothills. They grow 
on ranges, abandoned farms, along road- 
sides, in pastures, ditches, old fields 
and other waste places. 

Milkweeds start growth in the early 
spring. They grow one to three feet 
high. The flowers are usually greenish 
white and are borne in spreading 
umbrella-like clusters. Some species 
have narrow leaves; others have broad 
leaves. 

The plants are called milkweeds be- 
cause they contain a milky juice that 
oozes out quickly when any plant part 


is broken. These plants are perennials. 





Eastern whorled milkweed 
Western whorled milkweed 
Mexican whorled milkweed 
The 


areas. 
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[ix] Asclepias labriformis 
F=2] Woolly pod milkweed 


above map shows areas where most livestock poisoning 
from milkweeds has occurred. The plants may grow in other 





Milkweeds grow to be one to three 
feet in height. The flowers, generally 
greenish-white in color, are in um- 
brella-like clusters. Some species have 
broad leaves, others narrow leaves. 


How It Affects Livestock 
An average-sized sheep that eats one 
to three ounces of green leaves of one 
of the more toxic species is likely to die 
of poisoning. It may die within a few 
hours or it may live two to four days. 


Common Name 


None 


Western whorled |A. 


milkweed 


Woolly pod 
milkweed 


Mexican whorled 


milkweed 


Eastern whorled 
milkweed 


Botanical Name 


Asclepias labriformis 


A. 


A. 


A. 


The following are symptoms of milk- 
weed poisoning: 
1. Loss of muscular control 
2. Staggering and falling 
3. Violent spasms 
4. Bloating 
Rapid and weak pulse 
Difficulty in breathing 
Respiratory paralysis 


How to Reduce Livestock Losses 


Animals usually eat milkweeds when 
good forage is scarce. Livestock own- 
ers may reduce losses by keeping ani- 
mals away from  milkweed areas, 
especially along driveways, when bands 
of sheep are trailed from one range to 
another. Supplemental feeding is usual- 
ly beneficial. 

Eradication of milkweeds in large 
areas is not practicable. In small areas, 
the plants may be destroyed by treating 
them with a herbicide, such as 2,4,5-T. 


Where to Obtain More Information 


Livestockmen may obtain more infor- 
mation on milkweed poisoning by con- 
tacting county agricultural agents, or 
by writing to State agricultural experi- 
ment stations or the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. A veterinarian should 
be consulted if questions arise concern- 
ing affected animals. 

Species that cause heavy livestock 
losses are listed below in order of tox- 
icity: 


Distribution 


[Eastern Utah 


| Southern Utah and 
|Arizona to western 
|Kansas and western 
|Texas 


subverticillata 


eriocarpa Kaliteraia 


| Washington and north- 
jern Idaho to southern 
California 


fascicularis 


Atlantic Coast and 
‘Mississippi Valley 


verticillata 
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Lowest Wool Prices Since 
Early 1940’s Boost 1958 


Incentive Payment to 70.3% 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture 

announced June 19 that shorn wool 
payments for the 1958 marketing year 
will amount to 70.3 percent of the dollar 
returns each producer received from 
the sale of shorn wool during the year. 
This will result in an incentive pay- 
ment to producers of $70.30 for every 
$100 received from the sale of shorn 
wool. 

The USDA also announced the pay- 
ment rate on sales of unshorn lambs 
to compensate for the wool on them will 
be $1.02 per hundredweight of live ani- 
mals sold. This payment is based on 
the shorn wool payment and is designed 
to discourage unusual shearing of 
lambs before marketing. 


No 1958 Mohair Payments 


Because the average mohair price of 
72.3 cents per pound received by pro- 
ducers was above the mohair support 
price of 70 cents per pound, no pay- 
ments will be made on mohair sold 
during the 1958 marketing year. 


County Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation (ASC) offices will begin 
making payments soon after July 1. 
Applications for payment were filed 
with these offices by April 30. The pay- 
ments will be made on shorn wool and 
unshorn lambs marketed between April 
1, 1958 and March 31, 1959. 


Program Authorized in ’54 


The wool incentive program for the 
1958 marketing year was authorized by 
the National Wool Act of 1954. This 
act was extended last summer to author- 
ize the incentive program to continue 
through the 1959, 1960, and 1961 mar- 
keting years. The original legislation 
provided for a program during the 1955 
through 1958 marketing years. The act 
directs the Secretary of Agriculture 
to support the price of shorn wool at 
an incentive level he finds necessary to 
encourage an annual production of 300 
million pounds of wool. The act sets the 
top incentive level at 110 percent of 
parity and limits the cumulative pay- 
ments to an amount equal to 70 percent 
of the duties collected on imports of 
wool and wool manufactures since Jan- 
uary 1, 1953. 
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Shorn wool production after several 
years of decline has begun to move up- 
ward, although it is still about 20 per- 
cent below the 300-million pound annual 
production goal provided by the Wool 
Act. Severe drought in many major 
sheep-producing areas during the early 
years of the program held production 
back. 

The 1958 clip is estimated at 241 mil- 
lion pounds, the highest since 1947, and 
13 percent more than the 1949 low. 

The 1959 clip is expected to be larger 
than 1958. Numbers of stock sheep and 
lambs on farms and ranches on Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, were up four percent from 
a year earlier, and were the largest 
since 1948. Ewe lambs were up eight 
percent. 

Prices during the 1958 marketing 
year, the lowest for shorn wool in 
17 years, reflected a downturn in 
world prices. As a result, payments 
under the program are expected to be 
the largest since the first payments were 
made on 1955 marketings. Recently, 
prices growers receive have begun to 
move upward and in April and May 
were higher than a year earlier for the 
first time in 12 months. Mid-May prices 
received by growers were up about 20 
percent from the low in March. 


How Payments Were Determined 


The shorn wool payment rate for the 
1958 marketing year was determined 
on the basis of the difference between 
the average price received by growers 
for shorn wool during the 1958 market- 
ing year and the 62-cent per pound 
incentive level announced for the 1958 
marketing year in October 1957. 

The average price received by grow- 
ers was 36.4 cents per pound as deter- 
mined by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service on the basis of prices reported 
by growers in their applications for 
payment. 

The wool incentive rate of 70.3 per- 
cent is the amount needed to bring the 
average return for wool up to the in- 
centive level of 62 cents. To determine 
the wool incentive payment for individ- 
ual producers, the rate of 70.3 percent 
is applied to the dollar return each pro- 
ducer received for wool after paying 
marketing charges. 

The percentage method of payment 


is designed to encourage producers to 
do a good job of marketing their wool. 
Under this method, the producer who 
gets the best possible price for his wool 
also gets a higher incentive payment. 

The lamb payment rate of $1.02 per 
hundredweight is determined on the 
basis of the average weight of wool per 
100 pounds of lamb, the value of lamb 
wool in relation to shorn wool, and the 
average shorn wool incentive payment 
per pound. 


Lamb Payment Rate Figured 


The payment of $1.02 per hundred- 
weight of live animal was determined 
by multiplying five (the average weight 
of wool in pounds per 100 pounds of 
lamb) times 20.5 cents which is 80 per- 
cent (the value of lamb wool in relation 
to shorn wool) of the average shorn 
wool payment of 25.6 cents per pound 
(the difference between the 62-cent 
incentive price and the average price 
received by growers of 36.4 cents per 
pound of shorn wool). 

Deductions of one cent per pound 
from shorn wool payments and five 
cents per 100 pounds of liveweight from 
lamb payments will be made for adver- 
tising, promotion, and related market 
development activities on wool and 
lamb. This self-help program (under 
Section 708 of the National Wool Act) 
is carried on by the American Sheep 
Producers Council, Inc., which was 
established for that purpose. 


Growers Approved Deductions 


The deductions from payments under 
the original act were approved by pro- 
ducers in a referendum in 1955. Anoth- 
er referendum will be held this fall to 
determine whether or not growers ap- 
prove a continuation of deductions for 
another three marketing years as au- 
thorized by last summer’s legislation. 

Through April 30, 1959, payments to 
producers under the first three years 
of the wool incentive program totaled 
$125,610,578. Of this total, $106,671,152 
was paid on shorn wool and $18,939,426 
on lambs. From this, $8,121,104 was 
deducted for the advertising and sales 
promotion program. 

Payment rates for the first year of 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Support Urged for Plan 


to Protest G razing Cuts 


| would like to refer to the statement 
in the June issue of the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER, by Wilbur F. Wilson, 
president of the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association, that “the impairment of 
established range livestock operations or 
a reduction in their numbers would be a 
blow of such economic magnitude to the 
West and the Nation as to adversely 
affect this entire board community of 
interests.” 

I think we stockmen will have to agree 
we have been negligent in the past about 
informing the American citizen of the 
important role the livestock industry has 
in the Nation’s economy. In view of 
proposed cuts, some drastic, by the Bu- 
reau of Land Management and the Forest 
Service, it is imperative that we make 
known the facts to all allied industries 
and solicit their support—for they, too, 
will be vitally affected. 

The most seriously affected, I think, 
would be the communities and counties 
where livestock numbers are materially 
reduced. They would be hard struck 
tax-wise. 

The Idaho Wool Growers Association 
has taken the lead in forming an organ- 
ization composed of livestockmen and 
representatives of all allied industries 
to protest proposed reductions in live- 
stock numbers on the Public Domain. 
I think this merits the cooperation and 
assistance of all State associations and I 
suggest similar organizations be formed 
by them. 

The policy of reduction in livestock 
numbers for range improvement, by the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
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Management, must not be continued. 
Something must be done. 


—Norman Stratton, President 
Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association 


Short Term Permits 


Cause Grazing W oes 


HE prevailing theory among agencies 
administering public grazing lands 

seems to be that grazing is best con- 
trolled by limiting permits and leases 
to very short periods of time. 

Actually, this method of handling 
grazing permits is one of the prime 
factors contributing to bad grazing 
management, since it effectively pre- 
vents the livestock owner from making 
any investment in the range he is using 
and encourages him to take what he can 
from the range while he is on it, rather 
than managing it for the long term. 

Overgrazing is as often the result of 
bad livestock distribution as overstock- 
ing. Correcting this situation usually 
requires either water development, con- 
struction of roads and trails, fencing 
or all three. This represents a heavy 
cash outlay even on ranges that are 
naturally fairly well laid out. Improve- 
ment of range through brush control, 
reseeding, etc., is, of course, even more 
expensive. 

While the returns from range im- 
provement and good management can 
be very great, they come slowly over a 


Wilbur F. Wilson 
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period of years. No stockman can af- 
ford to spend the kind of money that is 
required on a range that he may not 
have next year or the year after. So, 
the bill for range development must go 
to the Government. With all the other 
expenses to take care of, the Govern- 
ment just doesn’t have the funds. Thus, 
the livestock operator is prevented from 
doing the job by the policy of short 
tenure and the Government is prevented 
from doing it by the innumerable other 
demands for public money. 

It is interesting to see how this prob- 
lem is handled in New Zealand. While 
there, I was told that leases on Crown 
(Government) Lands are typically writ- 
ten for 30 years with renewal privileges. 
The lessee can be removed at any time 
for gross mismanagement, but this re- 
quires court action and does not often 
happen. 

Knowing that he will enjoy the bene- 
fits of good management and suffer the 
consequences of poor, the New Zealand 
stockman is encouraged to do the best 
job he can with the land. 

Fencing, fertilizing and pasture im- 
provements are among the largest ex- 
pense items on many New Zealand 
farms, and this includes farms contain- 
ing Crown Lands. The results of this 
policy are evident in New Zealand’s 
high and constantly increasing sheep 
production. 

I believe nothing would do more to 
improve the public grazing lands in the 
United States than a policy giving 
stockmen security of tenure. The oppo- 
site approach to the problem has been 
followed for so many years, however, 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Strackbein Levels Verbal Blast 
at Congress, State Department 
Jor Current U.S: Ti ariff Troubles 


By O. R. STRACKBEIN 


Chairman, Nation-Wide Committee on 
Import-Export Policy, at the 94th Annual 
Convention of the National Wool Growers 
Association, Portland, Oregon, January 
28, 1959. 


don’t have to tell you that wool and 

tariffs have been companions for sev- 
eral generations. As far back as 1820, 
wool and woolen textiles have figured 
in the tariff of the United States. In 
the days of the Civil War, wool was one 
of the number one items of controversy 
in the tariff issue which divided the 
two parties. 

I recall when my father, who had a 
few head of sheep in 1893, found that 
wool was placed on the free list under 
the administration of Grover Cleveland, 
he deserted the Democratic party and 
became a Republican. 

So I have heard a good deal about 
tariffs and wool from the early days of 
my life, and it gives me pleasure to 
bring to you such observations as I 
have gathered in Washington during 
the last 11 years in this field of tariffs 
and trade. 


Tariff Necessary 


I know you have an interest in the 
protection of raw wool and also, more 
recently, in the protection of your mar- 
ket for lamb. It has been a continuing 
fact that the leading wool producing 
countries of the world have been able 
to produce this fiber at costs well be- 
low those prevailing in this country, 
and wool production in this country 
could not have survived without tariff 
protection. 

Of course, there are those esteemed 
economists—perhaps I should better 
say “academic economists’”-—who say 
any industry that cannot compete with 
imports should be rooted out. They say 
inability to compete with imports con- 
victs a domestic industry of inefficien- 
cy. 

These so-called economists are wholly 
unrealistic, however, in their stubborn 
oversight of the factors that make for 
higher costs in this country—some of 
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them the direct result of national leg- 
islation. 

They also do not say to what use the 
range lands of the West and Southwest 
should be put if they were no longer 
to grow wool. 

But for wool growing millions of 
acres of land would go to waste and 
presumably should be left to the coyotes 
and jack rabbits. 

Unfortunately the free-trade philos- 
ophy as expounded by the economics 
professors not only took hold in Wash- 
ington 25 years ago, but has become 
deeply intrenched there. This intrench- 
ment, of course, is not all attributable 
to the professors. They gained some 
very powerful allies who had a financial 
stake in exports, and without whom the 
professors would have been helpless. 


Free Trade Advocates 


We have only to mention the auto- 
motive, electrical, steel, international 
oil, rubber, and farm implement indus- 
tries in the industrial field, and cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, rice, soya beans, and a 
few others in the agricultural field, in 
order to understand the strength of 
their allies. 

The industries that have become in- 
terested in exports in the past 25 to 40 
years number among them the largest 
in the United States; and, in the agri- 
cultural field, wheat, of course, is one 
of the leading crops in terms of acres. 
Cotton, tobacco, and rice, though plant- 
ing lesser acreages than wheat, are, 
nonetheless, very important in some 
sections of the United States. 


Seek Tariff Removal 


Then, too, there are industrial im- 
porters who seek a low tariff or a com- 
plete removal of tariff on the raw 
product so they may obtain raw ma- 
terials at lowest prices. The largest 
importers today are international oil 
companies, most of them American- 
owned. Petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts are the number one imports of the 
United States. They have, in the past 
year or two, replaced coffee as the num- 
ber one import. 


Together with those who believe freer 
trade will lead to peace in the world, 
such as the League of Women Voters, 
various religious associations, etc., 
these allies make a formidable combina- 
tion and wield tremendous influence in 
Washington. It was they who supplied 
State Department economists with the 
powerful support they needed. 

Strangely enough, wheat growers, 
flour millers and cotton growers, who 
have been so ardent in support of free 
trade and of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, known as GATT, 
are themselves thoroughly protected 
against import competition by highly 
restrictive import quotas. They seem 
to see nothing illogical in advocacy of 
freer trade for everyone else but 
insist upon and get extreme protection 
for themselves. 

Wheat imports are limited to about 
one percent of the wheat produced in 
the United States. 

Wheat flour imports are limited to 
about 1/50 of one percent of the flour 
milled in the United States. 

In the case of raw cotton, imports are 
limited to about one percent. 

Yet among free trade advocates you 
will find wheat growers, flour millers 
and cotton growers in the forefront. 


Groups Wield Influence 


It is no exaggeration to say these 
highly protected agricultural groups 
have wielded a great deal of influence 
toward the extension of the Trade 
Agreements Program from time to time 
when it came up for renewal since 1934. 
Under the Trade Agreements Program, 
as you may know, there has been car- 
ried out a relentless tariff reduction. 
Since its beginning in 1934, U. S. tar- 
iffs, on the average, have been reduced 
by a full 75 percent. 

Most of this was carried out through 
actual tariff reductions. 

Some reduction came about by the 
fact some duties are specific in charac- 
ter—so many cents a pound, so many 
dollars a ton, or whatever measurement 
it might be. When prices went up, 


(Continued on next page) 
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Tariff Troubles. . . 
(Continued from preceding page) 


effect of the tariff naturally went down. 

The result is that today the United 
States, contrary to what you may still 
hear from time to time or may read in 
editorials and news columns, is a low 
tariff country. It is one of the low 
tariff countries of the world. 

Well, what has all this come to? 

It has brought us to an unfortunate 
situation indeed. It has brought us to 
the point where Congress has, in effect, 
lost its power to make the tariff and to 
regulate foreign commerce. 

You may well wonder how this could 
have happened here in the United 
States. You may rightly ask: “Are we 
not a free people? Do we not have Con- 
stitutional Government? Do not our 
elected representatives carry out the 
will of the people? If so, and if the 
Constitution places the responsibility 
for tariff and regulation of foreign 
trade on Congress, as indeed it does, 
so very clearly and unmistakably, how 
then could it come about that Congress 
has lost its control in this field?” 

This is a natural and logical question. 
Let me bring the situation home to you 
in a little more concrete form. 


Meat Tariffs Needed 


During the past year there has been 
great interest in the import of meat, 
both in the form of dressed lamb and 
beef and live cattle. In both instances, 
mounting imports add up to a consider- 
able threat to prices, especially in some 
parts of the country. Therefore, it 
would seem logical to put some restric- 
tions on these imports, even if only tem- 
porary, as a means of regulating 
imports in such a way that they would 
not inflict serious injury on the grow- 
ers and producers of lamb and beef in 
this country. 

Very well, 
taken? 

To answer this question, it now seems 
necessary to ask another: Who regu- 
lates our foreign commerce and adjusts 
the tariff? 

It should not be necessary to ask 
such a question since everyone, or near- 
ly everyone whose affairs bring him into 
contact with such matters, knows that 
Congress is responsible for regulation 
of foreign commerce and for making the 
tariff. It says so in the Constitution as 
plainly as anything can be said in Eng- 
lish. No one disputes it; not even the 
free traders. They all admit it is the 
Constitutional function of Congress to 
regulate foreign commerce and to ad- 
just the tariff. 

Yet, something has happened. Some- 
thing has indeed operated to turn the 
power of Congress to regulate foreign 
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commerce into a fairy tale—something 
to tell little children. 

Today the chance of obtaining legis- 
lation to put down the threat of dressed 
lamb and beef imports or live cattle 
imports is about as good as the chance 
of syphoning dry the Pacific Ocean with 
a soda straw. 

Several things have happened which 
make it so. 

The combination of export industries, 
import industries, free-trade theorists, 
etc., already described, among others, 
has been in support of State Depart- 
ment trade policies. This support made 
possible heavy majorities in Congress 
for the Trade Agreements Program. 


Congressional Powers Usurped 


This fact, in turn, made it possible 
for the State Department to take the 
power to enter trade agreements, del- 
egated by Congress to the President, 
and use it as a means of dealing Con- 
gress itself out of its own power, set- 
ting that body aside like a useless and 
helpless assemblage. 

Not only was it possible for the State 
Department to do so, but it accom- 
plished the feat so thoroughly that even 
today Congress seems to be unaware 
that it is tied hand and foot; and is just 
as free to carry out its Constitutional 
functions as is any man at any time 
free to dishonor himself, to break his 
word and to run out on his commit- 
ments. I will tell you a little later what 
I mean by that. 

That is how free Congress is in the 
field of its original jurisdiction and 
direct responsibility—the field of tariffs 
and trade. 

This is so because the State Depart- 
ment, practicing a brand of statecraft 
of which Machiavelli himself might 
have been proud, put Congress neatly 
into a box and nailed down the lid. 


How Usurpation Occurred 


You are entitled to ask how the State 
Department could accomplish such a 
feat. The answer is it could do so only 
because Congress itself was willing or 
indifferent. But, whatever the blame 
upon Congress, the Department suc- 
ceeded. 

How? 

It used international executive agree- 
ments as its instrument. Mind you, 
Congress authorized such agreements 
in the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 
which it subsequently extended each 
time it expired, until today (this time 
we have a four-year extension); but it 
did not authorize some of the far- 
reaching provisions inserted in such 
agreements by the State Department, 
especially in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade which is the master 
agreement made in Geneva in 1947. 


Like the serpents or pythons seen in 
the Laocoon statue, which all of you, I 
am sure, have seen in one form or an- 
other, the State Department threw its 
coils around Congress in the form of 
international commitments. Before 
Congress knew it, the coils had gained 
a deathly grip that bade fair to paralyze 
the whole body so far as tariff legisla- 
tion is concerned. 

For example, the State Department 
agreed in GATT (General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade) to the renuncia- 
tion of import quotas, to banning im- 
port quotas as a means of regulating 
foreign commerce. In fact, it proposed 
this ban to other countries. 

As a means of persuading them to 
accept this provision, the Department 
agreed to three exceptions designed to 
accommodate other countries. Only one 
of these exceptions applied to the 
United States: namely, the use of im- 
port quotas to protect agricultural 
products if a government program 
called for crop restriction. 

In this country this exception—that 
is, the permission to use import quotas 
if there was a government crop restric- 
tion program—was recognized in Sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act; and it was under this section that 
the import quotas on wheat, wheat flour, 
cotton, peanuts, and a few other crops 
were imposed. Thus was gained the 
support of these agricultural groups 
for the Trade Agreements Program. 


Others Use Tariffs 


Other countries could use import 
quotas if they suffered from balance of 
payment difficulties: that is to say if 
their money reserves reached a low 
point or, to say it in another way, if 
they suffered a dollar shortage; and 
they have used this exception very ex- 
tensively to restrict imports from this 
country. 

Of course, that restriction, that ex- 
ception for the use of import quotas, 
is not available to us. Underdeveloped 
countries also may use import quotas 
as a means of building up their indus- 
tries. Of course, since we are not classi- 
fied as underdeveloped, we cannot use 
import quotas as can those countries. 

Now, in agreeing to the renunciation 
of import quotas as a means of regulat- 
ing trade, the State Department was 
committing the future Congresses of 
the United States not to use one of the 
important and effective means for the 
regulation of foreign commerce. What 
did this do to the Constitutional power 
of Congress to carry out such regula- 
tion? The State Department had de- 
prived Congress of a very important 
instrument. 

Beyond that, the Department also 
bound a number of products on the free 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Range reseeding efforts were practically useless in the plot 
where no gopher control measures were taken. The above picture 
shows clearly the damage done by gophers. 


In marked contrast to the picture at the left is the one shown 
above. Shown is the plot upon which steps were taken to control 


gophers. The results are obvious. 


Utah Experiments Reveal Pocket Gophers 


Play Ruinous Role in Range Reseeding 


By ODELL JULANDER' and 
NICK CHOURNOS:? 
HE role of pocket gophers in grass 
seeding on mountain ranges has 
been questioned by livestock men and 
range managers for many years. One 
sheepman, Nick Chournos, Tremonton, 
Utah, has decided grass seeding on 
gopher-infested areas is a risky invest- 
ment unless effective control work is 
done. 

Nick’s conclusion is based on a six- 
year study in which he cooperated with 
the Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station of the U. S. Forest 
Service, and the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. The study was made on Nick’s 
summer range in the Monte Cristo 
Mountain area in northern Utah. 


Two Plots Planted 


Two three-acre plots were planted to 
a mixture of timothy, orchardgrass, tall 
oatgrass and smooth brome. Spring 
cultivation with a duckfoot cultivator 
to kill a dense stand of tarweed, fol- 
lowed by broadcast seeding and harrow- 
ing, gave an excellent stand of grass 
seedlings on both plots in the fall of 
1952. 

One plot was protected from gophers 
by inserting 1080 oats in active gopher 
runways each spring. The other plot 
was left unprotected, and maintained a 
high population of gophers. Both plots 
were fenced from livestock, and forage 
yields were carefully estimated an- 
nually. 

The foilowing tabulation summarizes 
the effects of gophers on forage yield. 
It shows the estimated volume of grass 
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production in pounds per acre, air dry, 
for the five years following initial seed- 
ing. 

1953 1954 1955 1956 


1957 Average 


Gophers 


controlled 1,345 450 1,200 1,685 


1,290 1,185 
Gophers 

uncontrolled... 680 190 400 390 110 55 

Yearly fluctuations in grass produc- 
tion on the gopher-controlled area were 
due primarily to differences in growing 
conditions. The year 1954 was extreme- 
ly poor for grasses. The year 1956 was 
exceptionally good. 

Differences in grass production be- 
tween the areas, as shown in the tabula- 
tion, reflect destruction of the grass 
stand by gophers. Differences were 
striking the first year after planting 
and became greater each year. Average 
production over the five years was more 
than three times greater on the gopher- 
controlled area than on the uncon- 
trolled. 

Mice and other small rodents may 
have contributed to grass damage, but 
their work was not evident. 

Seeded grass stands were damaged by 
gophers in the following ways: 

(1) In winter or early spring, gophers 
ate or otherwise destroyed root crowns 
and stem bases of well-established 
grass clumps. This accounted for a 
large share of grass destruction on 
areas studied. 

(2) Gopher winter casts partially 
sealed the soil against water infiltra- 
tion, and their tunnels aerated the soil; 
this decreased soil moisture available 
to growing plants. 

(3) They destroyed or 
roots of undermined plants. 


weakened 


(4) Gophers undermined many small 
plants and pulled them into their tun- 
nels for food or nesting material. 

(5) Gopher mounds, particularly win- 
ter casts, covered and often killed young 
plants. 

Several points brought out by other 
investigators should be considered 
when weighing the results reported 
above. 

(1) On native range at the Great 
Basin Research Center in central Utah, 
pocket gopher activity loosened com- 
pacted soil and favored water infiltra- 
tion; the reverse was true in the above 
study. 

(2) The Great Basin studies showed 
no appreciable effects of gophers on 
native vegetation during an eight-year 
period ; the Monte Cristo study reported 
here showed considerable gopher dam- 
age to seeded grass stands. 

(3) Damage to grass by gophers 
probably varies with gopher population 
density; amount of other food present, 
and possibly other factors. 


Test Results Apply Everywhere 


Results reported here are considered 
applicable to any seeded range areas 
having a high gopher population and 
soils which tend to crust when dry, and 
which are seeded to the particular grass 
species studied. Under these conditions, 
some degree of gopher control seems 
necessary to establish and maintain 
seeded grass stands. 
1Range Conservationist, Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 

‘Sheepman, Tremonton, Utah. 





Congress Approves $35,000 for Scab Eradication 





All-Out War’ Declared on Sheep Plague 


HE first step has been taken to 

launch an all-out war against sheep 
scab (scabies) in the East and Middle 
West. 

United States Senator Karl E. Mundt 
of South Dakota announced June 22 the 
Senate-House appropriations confer- 
ence committee had approved an ad- 
ditional $35,000 for the Department of 
Agriculture to begin a concentrated 
effort to eradicate the disease that has 
plagued sheepmen for years. This rep- 
resents an increase of 20 percent in 
funds allocated for eradication of sheep 
scabies. 

Fear Disease May Spread 

The funds were approved in the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee on a mo- 
tion made by Senator Mundt and 
supported by his fellow committee mem- 
bers. He said western sheep raisers 
feared sheep scab would = spread 
throughout the country if not curbed 
immediately in midwestern States. The 
Senate later approved the measure. 

United States Congressman, E. Y. 
Berry of South Dakota joined Senator 
Mundt in efforts to obtain Congressional 
approval for the program in the House. 

The South Dakota Senator and Rep- 
resentative have been holding confer- 
ences with Department of Agriculture 
officials and representatives of the 
sheep industry to work out plans for 
the eradication program. 

“Although the $35,000 will not be 
sufficient to carry on a full-scale attack, 
it will provide an excellent start to the 
campaign,” Senator Mundt said. 


NWGA Cites Danger 


Late in April the National Wool 
Growers Association focused attention 
on the danger of a potential epidemic 
when its Infectious Disease Committee 
called for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to “use all resources at his command 
to immediately begin a program that 
will bring about complete eradication 
of sheep scabies from the nation.” 

The members of the NWGA Infec- 
tious Disease Committee are: R. A. 
Smiley, Belle Fourche, South Dakota, 
chairman; Angus McIntosh, Las Ani- 
mas, Colorado; Lawson Howland, Cam- 
bridge, Idaho; T. S. Taliaferro, Rock 
Springs, Wyoming; and T. A. Kincaid, 
Jr., Ozona, Texas. 

“Long and costly” efforts to eliminate 
scab in western flocks are in danger of 
being lost because some States are 
“neglectful of proper control meas- 
ures,” the NWGA stated. 
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Congressman E. Y. Berry, left, and Senator Karl E. Mundt, second 
from left, both of South Dakota, discuss sheep scabies eradication 
work with two U. S. Department of Agriculture officials, M. R. Clark- 
son, deputy administrator of the Animal Disease Eradication Division 
of the Agriculture Research Service, second from right, and the Chief 


Staff Officer of the Division, J. 


“The threat of a scabies epidemic is 
demonstrated by the increase noted in 
the past four years. In 1954, some 183 
counties in 21 States had flocks with 
sheep scab. This number has increased 
to 300 counties in 24 States,” Senator 
Mundt explained. 


L. Hourrigan. 


“A comprehensive program to elim- 
inate scabies would begin with a roll- 
back quarantine line on the western 
of North and South Dakota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Texas,” he added. 


borders 
and 


2 Scrapie Cases, 4 Bluetongue 
Outbreaks Reported by USDA 


WO new outbreaks of scrapie, four 
cases of bluetongue and 103 newly 
reported cases of psoroptic sheep 
scabies were listed on the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Animal Morbidity 
Report for April. 

The new scrapie outbreaks were re- 
ported in Indiana and Wyoming. In 
Wyoming scrapie was diagnosed in a 
small flock in the Powell area, accord- 
ing to Dr. G. H. Good, executive officer, 
Wyoming Livestock and Sanitary Board. 

The incidence of bluetongue, all four 
2ases, were in California. 

None of the cases of scabies were in 
the Western States. The larger number 
of cases were reported in the following 
States: Illinois, 43; Kansas, 23; and 
Iowa, 14. 

During June, the USDA also released 
its animal morbidity figures for the 
calendar year 1958. 

In all, eight cases of scrapie, 138 


eases of bluetongue, 748 cases of 


scabies, and two cases of paratubercu- 
losis were reported in sheep during 
1958. 

Of the eight scrapie cases, one was 
diagnosed in Connecticut, two in IIli- 
nois, one in Indiana, two in Ohio, one 
in Wisconsin and one in Oregon. 

The greatest number of bluetongue 
cases, 74, were diagnosed in Texas. A 
total of 16 cases were diagnosed in Cal- 
ifornia, 10 in Colorado, nine in Utah, 
eight in New Mexico, six in Arizona, 
three in Oregon, three in Idaho, three 
in Kansas, three in Oklahoma, two in 
Missouri and one in Nevada. 

Of the 748 cases of scab, 34 were 
in the Western States. The other 714 
cases occurred in the East and Mid- 
west. Of the Western States, South 
Dakota had the highest occurrence of 
the disease—30 cases. Three cases were 
diagnosed in Texas and Wyoming re- 
ported one case. 

Both cases of paratuberculosis diag- 
nosed during 1958 were in Montana. 
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T. A. Kincaid, Jr.; Dan Fulton 


Presented Agriculture Awards 


WO prominent members of the Na- 

tional Wool Growers Association, 
one a former president of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association and 
the other the current president of the 
Montana Wool Growers Association, 
were recently presented with awards 
for their achievements in and service 
to agriculture. 

T. A. Kincaid, Jr., Ozona, Texas, was 
the recipient of the Hoblitzelle Award 
for the Advancement of Texas Rural 
Life. 

Dan Fulton, Ismay, Montana, received 
the Little “I’ (International) award as 
one of the two most outstanding stock- 
men in Montana. 

Mr. Kincaid was given $5,000 in cash, 
a certificate and a gold medal by Dr. 
C. L. Lundell, Director of the Texas 
Research Foundation, who presented 
the Hoblitzelle award. 


Kincaid’s Leadership Praised 


In making the presentation, Dr. Lun- 
dell said, “Mr. Kincaid has exercised 
Statewide leadership in promoting the 
livestock industry, in encouraging con- 
servation and range management sys- 
tems for the ranching country, and in 
untiring and unselfish devotion to all 
activities and institutions dedicated to 
the improvement of rural life in Texas. 

Mr. Kincaid’s efforts in behalf of the 
Texas livestock industry, in particular, 
and agriculture, in general, were 
stressed by Dr. Lundell, who also 
praised Mr. Kincaid’s use of “proper 
conservation and range management.” 


Fulton’s Achievements Cited 


Mr. Fulton was selected for the Little 
“I” award on the basis of his achieve- 
ments in agriculture. He was cited for 
his service to Montana agriculture, 
particularly to the State’s livestock 
industry. 

In presenting Mr. Fulton with the 
award, the Little International praised 
his long record of service to agriculture, 
not only in Montana, but throughout 
the nation. 

Mr. Fulton was cited for the things 
he had accomplished in various capaci- 
ties of leadership, which included sec- 
retary of the Fallon Creek Grazing 
District from 1940 to 1946; president 
of the Southeastern Montana Livestock 
Association from 1949 to 1958; chair- 
man of the Montana Grass Commission 
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from 1949 to 1951; president of the 
American Society of Range Manage- 
ment in 1951; a member of the Natural 
Resources Committee of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce from 1954 
to 1957; president of the Montana Stock 
Growers from 1954 to 1955; and, cur- 
rently, president of the Montana Wool 
Growers Association, in which capacity 
he has served for the past two years. 
Mr. Fulton is the only person to have 
been the president of both the Montana 
Stock Growers and Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

He was also cited for his leadership 
in 4-H range management work and as 
vice president of the Bank of Baker. 


1959 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 
July 9-10: National Wool Growers Association Ex- 
ecutive Committee Meeting, Palo Alto, California. 
August 19-20: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
August 28: Miss Wool Pageant, San Angelo, Texas. 
January 24-27, 1960: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, San Antonio, Texas. 


Conventions and Meetings 

July 14: Arizona Wool Growers’ Convention, Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 

July 21-23: Colorado Wool Growers’ 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 

August 13-14: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
San Francisco, California. 

November 4-6: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Casper, Wyoming. 

November 6-7: Nevada Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Reno, Nevada. 

November 6-7: Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Convention, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 

November 8-10: Washington Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

January 28-30, 1960: American National Cattlemen’s 
Convention, Dallas, Texas. 


July 31-August 1: Nevada Ram Sale, Ely, Nevada. 
August 5: Washington Ram Sale, Yakima, Washing- 


Convention, 


ton. 
August 5: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 
August 15: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 
August 19-20: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
September 8-9: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, Wyom- 


ing. 
a = eg 12: Idaho Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 

aho. 
17: Mont Ram Sale, Miles City, Mon- 


+ h 
tana. 

September 17-18: Western South Dakota Stud Ram 
Show and Sale, Newell, South Dakota. 

September 21-22: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Yakima, Washington. 

September 24: U. S. Sheep Experiment Statien Sheep 
Sale, Dubois, Idaho. 

October 8: Utah Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, Utah. 


Shows 
June 10-September 10: Oregon Centennial Exposition, 


Portland, Oregon. 
August 4: Washington Ram Show, Yakima, Washing- 





ton. 

August 28: Miss Wool Pageant, San Angelo, Texas. 

October 17-24: American Royal Live Stock & Horse 
Show, Kansas City, ouri. 

October 17-24: Pacific International Livestock Expo- 
sition, North Porltand, Oregon. 

January 15-23, 1960: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 

February 12-21, 1960: San Antonio Stock Show and 
Rodeo, San Antonio, Texas. 


SOLIDE DELI DEEN DEEL DE BEDE DED 


San Angelo Plans Gala 


’59 Miss Wool Pageant 


N the evening of August 28, 1959, 

at San Angelo, Texas, some lovely, 
talented—and very fortunate—young 
lady will be crowned “Miss Wool of 
America” of 1960. 

She will be chosen from a bevy of 
20 beauties, representing as many 
Sheep Council Areas, and will reign 
as the second annually selected Queen 
of the “Wool World.” 

Each aspirant to the crown will, in 
fact, be a Queen for five days. Con- 
testants will arrive at San Angelo, Au- 
gust 23, by plane, and will immediately 
be swept into a gala whirl of social and 
recreational activities which are to in- 
clude the spectacular Miss Wool Pa- 
rade, and the fabulous Miss Wool Ball. 
Water sports, breakfasts, luncheons, 
dinners, television and radio appear- 
ances will all be a part of the busy 
schedule of the “Wool Royalty.” Es- 
corts for the finalists will be officers 
of the United States Air Force. 


‘No Expense’ to Contestants 


All this is at no expense to the con- 
testants whatsoever, except the cost of 
photographs submitted for pre-pageant 
publicity purposes—and these will be 
returned upon request. 

Finalists must be between the ages 
of 18 and 25 inclusive; wear a size 12 
garment; be at least 5 feet, 4 inches 
and not more than 5 feet, 8 inches tall 
without shoes; have at least one year 
of college credit; be in good health; 
agree to model before an audience or 
judges, garments, accessories, and hats; 
be prepared to give a short talk on, and 
be able to answer questions about wool. 


Many Valuable Prizes Given 


“Miss Wool of America” for 1960 will 
receive a wardrobe valued at approxi- 
mately $15,000. In her capacity as of- 
ficial ambassadress of the wool industry 
she will travel extensively, spending 
three weeks each on the East and West 
coasts. 

The National Pageant has evolved 
from the “Miss Wool of Texas” contest 
held annually at San Angelo since its 
initiation in 1952. 

Entry deadline has been set as July 
15. Contestants desiring to enter the 
Pageant should contact immediately the 
“Miss Wool of America” Pageant, San 
Angelo, Texas. 
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Hula dozers, like the one pictured above, have been widely used 
National 


to clear juniper and pinon from 
southern Utah. 


Forest ranges in 


mostly in Nevada. 


An instrument especially designed for range improvement work 
by Forest Service personnel is shown above. 


It has been used 


Forest Service Reports on YS Ran ge if mprovement Work 


ORAGE production was increased by 

range improvement practices on 
many National Forest ranges of the 
Intermountain Region in 1958. This 
improvement work is a vital part of the 
National Forest range management 
program, according to Regional Forest- 
er Floyd Iverson. Many deteriorated 
National Forest grazing allotments can 
be restored to soil stability and maxi- 
mum forage production more rapidly 
with artificial help. Other grazing al- 
lotments do not lend themselves to 
artificial restoration because of terrain, 
elevation, soil, or vegetative character- 
istics, Mr. Iverson pointed out. 


ixperience Brings Advancement 
Experience gained in the past 25 
years by land-managing agencies, live- 
stockmen, and research workers has 
produced many advancements in range 
betterment. Old methods have been 
improved, new ones devised, specialized 
equipment developed and hundreds of 
forage plants tested. Areas previously 
thought impractical to rehabilitate are 
now being treated successfully. 

However, because of many questions 
still unanswered, the Forest Service 
range managers and research scientists 
continue to investigate and test new 
techniques, equipment, and species. 

Some of the more important prob- 
lems are: How can we best control such 
sprouting brush species as rabbitbrush 
and mountain oak? What are the feas- 
ible methods and species to be used in 
rehabilitating depleted high-elevation 
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ranges now dominated by tarweed and 
other annuals? What is the place of 
fertilizer in mountain range manage- 
ment? 


Plowing, Planting Used Widely 


Plowing and planting to adapted 
grass species has been the practice most 
widely used by the Forest Service to 
improve forage production on National 
Forest rangelands. The brushland plow 
and rangeland drill were designed spe- 
cifically for this work at the Forest 
Service Equipment Development Center, 
Arcadia, California. For selected areas 
too rocky for the rugged brushland 
plow, forest officers developed a special 
pipe harrow. It consists of a series of 
spiked pipes (usually 10 to a section) 
trailing lengthwise behind a spreader 
bar. 

Chemical control of undesirable brush 
and weeds on National Forest ranges 
has, in the past 10 years, become an- 
other important range improvement 
tool. After numerous tests, herbicides 
were first used in 1948 to improve 
ranges on the Targhee National Forest, 
Idaho. The spray was applied with 
equipment operated on the ground. 


Spraying Proves Practical 


The first year of aerial spraying with 
herbicides was 1951. Now pioneering is 
over and herbicide treatment, both by 
air and with ground apparatus, is prac- 
tical over large areas at greatly reduced 


cost. Areas are carefully selected. 


Some areas must be left unsprayed 
to preserve browse plants on vital game 
ranges. Others cannot be sprayed with- 
out seriously affecting important game 
bird or other wildlife habitat. Care must 
be taken to prevent damage to trees and 
shrubs important for recreation or 
esthetic value. 

The theory behind herbicide-spraying 
is simple. Worthless or low-value brush 
or weeds are killed, making moisture 
and nutrients previously used by them 
available to desirable forage plants. 
What are the results? Chemical control 
of undesirable plants, followed by two 
to three seasons’ protection from graz- 
ing, has given 200 to 400 percent in- 
crease in forage production. Costs for 
aerial spraying are reasonable, ranging 
between $2.25 and $3.50 per acre, 
according to size of the area and dis- 
tance from airfield. 


Other Improvement Methods 


Other current Forest Service range 
rehabilitation work in the Intermoun- 
tain Region includes: Eradication of 
juniper and pinon by cabling or with a 
hula dozer; root plowing of root-sprout- 
ing brush plants; airplane seeding 
under aspen leaf-fall or on burned-over 
areas; and controlled burning of unde- 
sirable vegetation. Artificial fertiliza- 
tion of mountain ranges is being tested 
for effectiveness and practical value. 

Range revegetation aids good man- 
agement. It is not a substitute. Without 
management, investments in range im- 
provement are soon lost, foresters find. 
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For this reason, future management of 
the allotment receives full considera- 
tion in planning rehabilitation work on 
National Forest rangelands. Along with 
the vegetative improvement program, 
water developments, fences, and sys- 
tems of use are planned and integrated 
into an over-all management plan for 
each grazing allotment. 

Range revegetation work during 1958 
covered 29,844 acres of Intermountain 
National Forest rangelands, of which 
13,417 acres are in Utah; 11,491 acres 
in Idaho; 2,006 acres in Nevada; and 
2,930 acres in Wyoming. 

The program included seedbed prep- 


aration and seeding on 10,576 acres, 
herbicide control of undesirable brush 
or weeds on 16,511 acres, and mechan- 
ical brush eradication on 400 acres. In 
addition to on-the-site land treatment, 
78 miles of fence were constructed to 
provide protection and future manage- 
ment of these areas. The 1958 program 
represents an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $290,000. In addition, livestock 
permittees contributed money and labor 
toward land improvement. 

About 2 million acres of National 
Forest range in the Intermountain Re- 
gion can and should receive treatment 
to improve soil and vegetative condi- 


Simple Device Provides Wool Shrinkage Data 





tions. Plans for 1959 are to treat about 
25,000 acres with herbicides and in- 
crease forage on another 15,000 to 
20,000 acres by other methods tailored 
to suit conditions, Mr. Iverson 
states. 

“Range revegetation is directed 
toward the Forest Service goal to man- 
age all suitable livestock and game 
ranges so they will produce maximum 
yield of forage for grazing animals 
without damage to basic soil resources. 
Proper livestock and game management, 
coupled with needed improvements, will 
make this goal attainable on National 
Forest ranges,” Mr. Iverson added. 
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‘Squeeze Machine’ Aids Western Sheepmen 


HE wool “squeeze machine,” an in- 

genious but simple device which 
calculates the clean weight of any fleece 
in a jiffy, continues to grow in pop- 
ularity among western wool growers, 
says J. R. Stauder, extension sheep 
specialist with New Mexico State Uni- 
versity. 

Developed by Professor P. E. Neale 
of the University’s animal husbandry 
staff, manufactured replicas of the 
machine are now being used in all 
major wool producing areas of New 
Mexico and in a majority of the western 
sheep producing States. It is also being 
used in many State and Federal experi- 
ment stations thoughout the United 
States. One machine has been shipped 
to Turkey, one to Peru, and several 
have been manufactured for Australia. 


How the Machine Works 


As each fleece comes from the sheep, 
it is placed in the wool “squeeze ma- 
chine.” A belt which encircles the fleece, 
compresses it to a constant pressure. A 
reading is taken and converted to 
pounds and fractions of a pound of 
clean wool. 

Furthermore, nothing has to be done 
to the dirt in the fleece. It remains 
there but does not affect the estimation 
of clean wool in the fleece. 

Wool fibers, by their inherent quali- 
ties of elasticity and scale structure, 
resist compression leaving adequate 
space for dust particles to remain un- 
disturbed without seriously affecting 
estimation of clean wool fibers present. 

“Frequently we find fleeces of wool 
each having an estimated five pounds 
of clean wool. One fleece will weigh 
10 pounds, grease weight, (50 percent 
shrink) while the other will weigh 20 
pounds (75 percent shrink) in the 
grease,” according to Mr. Stauder. 
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P. E. Neale, New Mexico State University animal husbandman, is 
shown operating a model of the wool “squeeze machine” which he 
developed. The machine is a simple, but accurate, way for sheepmen 


to determine wool shrinkage. 


Clean wool production is dependent 
on three characteristics, staple length 
of fiber, density of the fiber and the size 
of area from which it is shorn, the 
sheep specialist explains. Staple length 
of the fiber is the only one of the three 
that can be measured quickly and ac- 
curately. 


Some of the first wool improvement 
work in New Mexico was done using 
this factor, since staple length was of 
high economic importance and also 
highly heritable. Density of fibers and 
the total wool producing area of the 
sheep are difficult to measure. How- 
ever, larger size in sheep is related to 
a very high degree with greater wool 
production. Results after several years 
of classing in the field have shown that 
super wool producing sheep are sub- 
stantially larger and more rugged in 
type than poor wool producers. 


“We have found that visual selection 
has been in error as high as 35 percent 
in ranking individual sheep for high 
wool production. Yet we must con- 
tinue to depend on visual selection to 
keep fineness in grade as well as white- 
ness of fleece and crimp quality de- 
sired. Visual observation must also be 
employed to cull sheep possessing ob- 
jectionable traits, such as undershot 
or overshot jaws, bad backs, black spots, 
hairy breeches, wool blindness, non-uni- 
formity of grade within the fleece, and 
poor conformation. 

“Careful visual inspection, plus data 
on clean wool production provided by 
the ‘squeeze machine’ adds up to greater 
accuracy in selecting higher wool pro- 
ducing sheep. This is production test- 
ing to the nth degree — testing for 
traits that are highly heritable and of 
great economic importance to the woo} 
grower,” Mr. Stauder explains. 
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Suggestions Given on Lamb Shrinkage Determination 


by MIKE HAYES 


Commission Salesman, Denver 
Union Stockyards, Denver, Colorado 


is a sheepman reads various articles 
£% on shrinks and fills or on the proper 
handling of the shipments of lambs, 
he should ask himself what the condi- 
tions were or what was considered 
when tables of shrinkage were made. 

There is only one way to reach a fair 
conclusion on milk lambs. The herd 
(ewes with their lambs) should be 
placed in a dry corral at sundown. If 
this is done, lambs will have milk to 
consume and there will be no bleating 
or blating. 

Early the next morning sort off and 
weigh the lambs. This way a uniform 
break is obtained and normal shrink 
does not start flesh shrink. 

A test of this kind was conducted a 
few years ago with a carload of lambs 
belonging to H. G. Puett, Collbran, 


Meat Board Promotion 
Featured Nationally 


( NE of the latest promotional accom- 
J plishments of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board is a joint venture 
with BETTER HOMES AND GAR- 
DENS magazine. 

The promotion takes the form of two 
feature articles in the May and June 
issues of BETTER HOMES AND GAR- 
DENS. In all, a total of 13 pages of 
tantalizing full-color photographs of 
outdoor cooking and six pages of color- 
fully illustrated recipes and tips on 
outdoor cookery are part of the two 
feature stories. 

This amount of editorial 
purchased at advertising rates, would 
have cost more than $400,000. 

The feature stories grew out of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
cookery display at the last Iowa State 
Fair. BETTER HOMES AND GAR- 
DENS saw the display and decided to 
feature it. With the summer outdoor 
cooking and outdoor eating season in 
full swing, the timing of the articles is 
excellent. 

Featured in the BETTER HOMES 
AND GARDENS articles is information 
on all meat products, including such 
favorite lamb dishes as shish-kebabs, 
lamb rolled shoulder, lamb riblets, lamb 
barbecue ribs and leg of lamb. 


space, if 
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Colorado. They were shipped from 
Grand Mesa to Denver. The loading 
weight of these lambs was 96.39 pounds. 
The weight, off the truck at Denver, 
about 14 hours later, was 94.10 pounds. 
After an overnight fill on hay and 
water, the lambs weighed 97.93 pounds 
or showed a gain of 1.54 pounds over 
the average weight of the prior morning 
at the corral. 

These lambs were yarded back on 
feed and water. When they were driven 
to the packing house the following 
morning, they weighed 97.56 pounds. 
There was an overnight shrink of .37 
pounds which was probably flesh shrink. 

Many will say this fill hurt the dress- 
ing percentage. Yet, these lambs 
dressed 52.2 percent on selling weights. 
A normal! fill is an asset. 

Tests have proved that milk lambs 
will shrink 1 percent in 24 hours. There 
have been instances in past years when 
lambs weighed more at Denver than 
they did on the western slope. If load- 
ing weights are to be used as a basis 
for determining shrinkage, a uniform 
condition must be agreed upon at load- 
ing point—trail through meadows, 
undue overnight stand, etc. 


What about fed lambs? Self-fed lambs 
have somewhat of a standard; they are 
full all the time. Many past experiences 
indicate fed lambs trucked 10 miles 
shrunk 4 percent. 

At the beginning of this article, the 
proper handling of lambs at the loading 
point was mentioned. Following are 
some impressive figures: The U. S. 
Meat Inspectors condemned the equiva- 
lent of 61,500 sheep and lambs last year 
at the packing house level. This is too 
much waste for any industry. 

When building a cut out pen 
loading chute, planning pays big divi- 
dends. Build a pen so lambs, when they 
are cut out, are headed back towaid 
feed. Also, build the corral so ewes and 
lambs go through a bottleneck along- 
side the truck. 

Hold the loading chute into the truck 
as near ground level as possible. Fur- 
thermore, insist the truck motor be 
turned off. It is not the noise but the 
vibrations of the motor which frightens 
an animal. Vibration causes lambs to 
be uncertain of their footing. 

Stand the truck driver just inside the 
door and in such a position his shadow 
will not fall across the entrance. Un- 
less there is a stop gate high in the 
chute, make certain there is one at the 
bottom and count the lambs entering 
each compartment in order to avoid 
over-crowding. Try to have the number 
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of lambs destined to be placed in each 
compartment counted in advance. 

When holding lambs in the chute, do 
so with good strong canvas. When the 
gate is opened, make certain there is 
only one way lambs can go—into the 
truck or railroad car. If this system is 
followed bruising and overheating are 
avoided. 

Far too many lambs are condemned 
at packing houses from lung conjestion. 
This condition is caused mainly by ex- 
citement or “running down” at loading. 

These suggestions, of course, cannot 
be followed without considerable trou- 
ble. However, a wool grower should 
remember, if these suggestions are not 
followed they may begin what will 
end in a one pound per head flesh shrink 
on his lambs. If he has 1,000 lambs and 
loses a pound apiece on each lamb, 1,000 
pounds, at 25 cents a pound, he has lost 
$250. For that sum, a sheepman is able 
to do a lot of corral work. 

If he is able to put these suggestions 
into use, he will be able to do that work 
and at the same time, place a better 
product on the market. 


Federal Public Land 
Withdrawals Mount 


total of 3,249,343.9 acres of Federal 
+& Public Land have been withdrawn 
from public use or reserved by various 
departments of the Federal Government 
during 1957 and 1958 according to in- 
formation released from the office of 
United States Senator Clinton P. An- 
derson of New Mexico. 

Hardest hit by the withdrawals were 
Alaska and Nevada, with Idaho, Utah 
and New Mexico next in order. 

During the two-year period on which 
the report was issued, Alaska lost 
1,950,728 acres to these withdrawals; 
Nevada lost a total of 832,463 acres; 
Idaho lost some 147,826 acres; Utah 
lost 73,929 acres and New Mexico lost 
a total of 44,191 acres. 

Other Western States in which with- 
drawals or reservations of Federal 
Public Lands ran high were Colorado, 
with a total of 41,638 acres lost during 
the two-year period, and Arizona which 
lost 28,530 acres. 

During the same two-year period, the 
entire eastern section of the United 
States had only 5,711.9 acres withdrawn 
from the Federal Public Lands located 
in that area. 
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Pictured above are ewes in prolonged gestation. Note the en- 
larged abdomen. The prepubic tendon of these ewes has rup- 
tured due to the excessive weight of their lambs, allowing the 


abdomen to nearly touch the ground. 


Research on Malformed 
Idaho Lambs Begins . . . 


the left. 


Causative A gent Remains 


Unknown After First Study 


By WAYNE BINNS, D.V.M., MLS.; 
EDWARD J. THACKER, Ph.D.; and 
LYNN F. JAMES, M.S. 


A congenital malformation in lambs 
has occurred for many years in 
southwestern Idaho on certain range 
areas used during the breeding season. 
Incidence of such malformations usual- 
ly varies from less than one percent to 
more than eight percent of the lambs 
in each herd. One year an individual 
sheepman had over 25 percent of his 
lambs affected. The lambs were out of 
8,000 ewes. 

Affected lambs are commonly called 
“monkey-faced” lambs because of their 
similarity in appearance to monkeys. 


Always Head Deformity 


The deformity is always restricted to 
the head. It varies from a complete 
cyclops (one eye) to a slightly deformed 
upper jaw which is shorter than normal, 
causing the nasal openings to be small 
or turned to one side. Hydrocephalus 
(an excessive amount or pressure of 
the eerebro spinal fluid in the cranial 
cavity), harelip, cleft palate, and 
displacement of the nose may also be 
associated with the facial deformity. 

Afflicted lambs may be born as a 
single lamb or as a twin to a malformed 
or normal one. These lambs are usually 
born alive and may survive for a short 
time in less severe cases. However, 
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usual practice is to kill them at birth, 
because even though the deformity may 
be slight, the lamb has difficulty in 
nursing. 

Associated with this congenital ab- 
normality is a condition of prolonged 
gestation in which the lamb remains 
alive and continues to grow in utero 
to excessive size. As gestation con- 
tinues past the time for normal birth, 
the external genital organs of the 
ewe decrease in size and become dis- 
colored (shading from dark brown to 
black), and the udder undergoes involu- 
tion with the skin around it becoming 
very loose. The abdomen continues to 
enlarge, and frequently the weight of 
the growing fetus becomes so great that 
the prepubic tendon ruptures and drops 
the abdomen until it almost drags on 
the ground. 

In all such ewes examined, the lambs 
were severely malformed. Generally, 
the lambs were alive, but, occasionally, 
a dead twin fetus would be found un- 
dergoing maceration. 


Severe Malformation Effects 


The cranium of severely malformed 
lambs is usually domed, and the cere- 
bral hemispheres are fused into a 
heart-shaped, thin-walled, fluid-filled 
cystic sac, with a normal-appearing 
cerebellum and brain stem. The olfac- 
tory bulbs are absent; and, when the 
eyes are displaced centrally, only one 


The above picture offers a comparison of lambs from prolonged 
gestation, at the left, with lambs from a normal period of gesta- 
tion at the right. Observe the malformed heads of the lambs at 


optic nerve is present. No pituitary 
body has been found in severely af- 
fected specimens. 

As far as can be determined, the 
occurrence of congenital, cyclopian- 
type (one-eyed) malformations is lim- 
ited to sheep ranges in southwestern 
Idaho. The ranges on which this con- 
dition has occurred run from 5,000 to 
10,000 head of mostly Lincoln-Columbia 
crossbred ewes on United States Forest 
Service allotments. 

Breeding is accomplished in bands of 
1,500 to 1,700 ewes starting each year 
about August 10 and using three to four 
purebred Suffolk rams for every 100 
ewes. The rams are usually purchased 
at ram sales, but some ranchers raise 
their own purebred male stock. The 
ewes are purchased as yearlings from 
breeders in Oregon, Montana, Wyoming, 
and Idaho. 

Incidence—Range Relationship 
The incidence of this disease seems 
to be directly associated with the range 
area utilized by a band during the 
breeding season. This condition has not 
been observed in bands bred on private 
lowland ranges within the general af- 
fected area. 

After animals have been bred in areas 
outside the affected ranges, they may 
be taken to the affected ranges for the 
remainder of the grazing season with- 
out any effect upon the lambs. 


(Continued on next page) 





Malformed Lambs. . . 


(Continued from preceding page) 


The results obtained through re- 
search by the Animal Disease and Par- 
asite Research Division and the Soil 
and Water Conservation Research Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with the Utah and Idaho 
Agricultural Experiment Stations indi- 
cate this congenital abnormality is not 
caused by a simple, hereditary charac- 
ter. 

Numerous chemical analyses have 
been made on plants, soil, and water for 
mineral elements; several species of 
suspected poisonous plants have been 
fed to ewes starting at date of breed- 
ing. The condition has not been repro- 
duced in the work done thus far. 

All information seems to indicate the 
causative agent may be in something 
the animals are eating during the short 
time after breeding, which may be a 
poisonous plant or a toxic mineral ele- 
ment. 


Incentive Payments . . 


(Continued from page 13) 


the program, the 1955 marketing year 
when prices received by growers for 
shorn wool averaged 42.8 cents, were 
44.9 percent for shorn wool and 77 cents 
per hundredweight on lambs. Payments 
totaled $57,614,245, of which $50,013,051 
was on shorn wool and $7,601,194 on 
lambs. 

Payment rates for the 1956 marketing 
year, when prices averaged 44.3 cents, 
were 40 percent on shorn wool and 71 
cents per hundredweight on lambs. 
Payments totaled $51,915,148, of which 
$44,041,689 was on shorn wool and 
$7,873,459 on lambs. 

Payment rates for the 1957 marketing 
year, when prices averaged 53.7 cents, 
were 15.5 percent on shorn wool and 
33 cents per hundredweight on lambs. 
Payments through April 30 totaled 
$16,081,185, of which $12,616,412 was 
on shorn wool and $3,464,773 on lambs. 

The incentive level for shorn wool 
was set at 62 cents for each of the first 
four years of the program and also at 
that level for the 1959 marketing year. 
The 62-cent-per-pound level reflected 
106 percent of parity when announced 
for the 1955 and 1956 marketing years, 
101 percent for the 1957 marketing year, 
95 percent for the 1958 marketing year, 
and 88 percent for the 1959 marketing 
year. 

The wool incentive program for the 
1959 marketing year, which includes 
marketings between April 1, 1959, and 
March 31, 1960, is the same as for the 
1958 program. 
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The heads of several malformed lambs are shown above, offering a 
clear view of the deformity. Pictured are lambs with a slight nose 
deformity and a definite cyclops (one-eyed) condition. 


from the Wool Bureau: 
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nothing measures up to Wool 1 


HE Wool Bureau, Inc. will launch 

a broad-scale advertising and pro- 
motional campaign in July to reinforce 
the strong resurgence of wool as an 
apparel and furnishings fiber and to ex- 
ploit new “easy-care” trends in wool 
technology. 

Announcing the program for the 
1959-1960 fiscal year starting July 1, 
Max F. Schmitt, Wool Bureau president, 
said that funds to stimulate the market 
for wool products in the United States 
over the next year will exceed anything 
undertaken in the past. 

The multi-million dollar program 
handled by The Wool Bureau is financed 
mainly by funds from domestic growers 
in the U. S. through the American 
Sheep Producers Council, and alloca- 
tions from the International Wool 
Research and Publicity Fund, repre- 
senting the wool growing industry of 
the British Commonwealth nations. 

A new departure in the wool adver- 
tising schedule will be the use of 
Reader’s Digest as the major vehicle 
for the “fiber education” program for 
the public. Full page ads scheduled for 
Reader’s Digest will highlight distinc- 
tive virtues of the wool fiber, such as 
warmth-without-weight, moisture ab- 
sorption, color dependability, resiliency, 
durability, etc. 

Another major phase of the advertis- 
ing campaign will be a “trend setting” 
effort to promote notable new style de- 
velopments in women’s wear and men’s 
wear. Reversible wool coats in women’s 
apparel is an example of such a trend 
for fall and winter. These trend ads, 
full pages in color, will appear in The 


New Yorker, Harper’s Bazaar, Vogue, 
Charm, Mademoiselle, Seventeen, Holi- 
day, Sports Illustrated, Time, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Argosy, Es- 
quire, True and McCall’s Pattern Book. 


All wool ads will highlight the theme, 
“Nothing Measures Up To Wool.” Some 
in the trend series will be cooperative 
ads with textile mills and apparel man- 
ufacturers. Many will include retail 
credits, or mention local stores where 
merchandise shown in the ads is avail- 
able. 

Another new development in the wool 
campaign for the year upcoming will 
be the use of local Sunday newspaper 
supplements as a means of bringing 
merchandise shown in the ads closer to 
the local retail selling level. 

Trade ads will continue to be used 
to alert clothing manufacturers to the 
forthcoming wool ads and the wool 
fashion trends which The Wool Bureau 
is backing. 

Advertising will be supported by ex- 
tensive promotion and merchandising 
follow-through with clothing manufac- 
turers and retail stores across the 
country. Retail representatives of the 
Wool Bureau will travel across the 
country arranging retail store promo- 
tions and tie-in’s based on wool ad- 
vertising. 

Other key segments of The Wool Bu- 
reau program for 1959-1960 include 
scientific research projects to develop 
new “easy-care” features for wool prod- 
ucts, and a broad-gauge wool product 
publicity program in men’s wear, wom- 
en’s wear and home furnishings. 
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608 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


TOOLENS and Worsteds of America, 
Inc. has reached its goal of 
$300,000 for a two-year public relations 
program to enhance the prestige of wool 
and to stimulate the sale of American- 
made wool products. 

This announcement was made by G. 
Norman Winder, WAWA president, at 
a directors’ meeting at the Harvard 
Club, New York City, on June 30. Pres- 
ent were Walter Pfluger, Eden, Texas; 
Stewart MacArthur, Wagon Mound, 
New Mexico; T. A. Kincaid, Jr., Ozona, 
Texas; J. M. Jones, Denver, Colorado; 
Edwin Wilkinson, president, National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers; 
William Sullivan, secretary, Northern 
Textile Association; George A. Ott, 
president, Wool Promotion Fund of the 
Wool Trade; Ronald A. Mitchell, Cyril 
Johnson Woolen Company, Stafford 
Springs, Connecticut; Ernest Meyers, 
Laporte and Meyers, counsel; and 
Robert S. Taplinger of Robert S. Tap- 
linger Associates. 

Of the total budget, $75,000 annually 
for a two-year period was guaranteed 
by the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil, provided a like sum was raised by 
the manufacturing divisions of the in- 
dustry. The mills have now pledged 
the full amount through membership 
enrollment in Woolens and Worsteds of 
America, Inc. 

Active in furthering the financial 
goal of the mills were officers of the 
National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, the Wool Manufacturers Council 
of the Northern Textile Association and 
the Wool Promotion Fund of the Wool 
Trade. 


Impressed by the practical attitude 
of wool producers, these industrial lead- 
ers emphasized that mills were calcu- 
lated to prove the principal beneficiaries 
of this first inter-industry program 
launched in more than a quarter of a 
century. From individual mills partici- 
pating came glowing tributes to the 
promotive spirit manifested by the 
ASPC as well as commendations of this 
timely and essential work on behalf of 
the entire wool textile industry. 


Comment was also made that the 
formation of an association in which 
wool growers and their customers had 
a united cause was a happy augury for 
the future of the American wool textile 
industry. 


Revised by-laws were adopted for the 
guidance of the association; additional 
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directors were appointed to afford full 
representation to the expanded mem- 
bership; and the continuance of the 
effort to enroll additional members and 
associate members was authorized for 
machinery and equipment manufactur- 
ers, suppliers of dyes, chemicals, deter- 
gents and other ingredients, dyers 
finishers and processors. 

It was the feeling of the meeting that 
certain mills and other segments of the 
industry which had not yet joined the 
organization would soon get on the 
bandwagon. It was further felt that 
the original program of activities and 
special projects could thereby be ex- 
panded for the betterment of the indus- 
try as a whole. 


66 A gratuitous slap” at American crea- 
tive ingenuity and manufacturing 
ability was the description applied by 
Mr. Winder, to the reported statement 
of Adam Gimbel, president of Saks 
Fifth Avenue, that the United States 
produced no woolens or cottons which 
compared in quality to British goods. 
“Perhaps this statement reportedly 
made at a congenial trade luncheon in 
London, was a ‘goodwill’ gesture, but 
even this explanation could not justify 
Mr. Gimbel’s unfounded and adverse 
comments on the progress of industry in 
the United States,” said Mr. Winder. 
“It is the duty and indeed, it should 
be the pleasure of every American busi- 
nessman traveling abroad, no matter 
what his trade, to point with pride to 
the accomplishments of our country,” 
Mr. Winder added. “After all, if Amer- 
icans do not maintain an attitude of 
self-esteem among our friends abroad, 
can we expect the respect of the world 
in return?” 


Mr. Winder took strong exception to 
Mr. Gimbel’s implication that American- 
made wool textiles were lacking in style 
and quality. “Contrarily,” he continued, 
“our industry has made greatest prog- 
ress in improving the quality and styl- 
ing of its products in recent years, 
thereby enhancing their value to the 
point where American merchandise is 
comparable to the finest imported goods. 

“Our textile stylists have risen to 
new heights and our mills are setting 
the pace in designs and finishes to fa- 
cilitate the interpretation of the fash- 
ion concepts and requirements of 
American garment designers,” Mr. 
Winder added. 





See Our 
Quality 
SUFFOLKS 
at the 
National. 


Norman G. Olsen & Son 


Spanish Fork, Utah 








See My Entries At The 
Nationai Ram Sale 


These Quality Rams Will Produce the 
Extra Pounds of Lamb You Want! 


1 Stud — 1 Pen Range Rams 


Also for Sale at Ranch: 
Ewes and February Ewe Lambs 


Myrthen N. Moon 


Box 102 Tabiona, Utah 








Inspect our Panamas at the National 
Py C*“COéPicttureed at the lett is 


our stud ram for the 
National. 


Our consignment in- 
cludes a stud ram 
lamb and pen of five 
yearlings 


Large, smooth shear- 
ed March 7—20 to 
24 pounds. 

A Quality Flock 


Foundation Ewes and Rams for Sale 


Harry Meuleman & Son 


Route | — Rupert, Idaho 








Vern Howey 
Center, Colorado 


See Our Consignment of 
Columbias at the 
National 











our consignment of prime quality Suffolks 
at the National Ram Sale. Our program of 
carefully selected breeding enables us to 
offer outstanding bucks again this year. 


ANGEL CARAS & SONS 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 
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June 26, 1959 
OOL market activity, which entered 
the quiet stage during the latter 
part of May, continued on the same 
tone during most of June. Despite the 
slow market. wool prices remained rel- 
atively steady throughout the month. 

With most territory wools having 
been purchased, the majority of buying 
activity was concentrated in Texas and 
the fleece wool areas. Only occasional 
sales were reported in the West, where 
wool was largely in the clean up stage. 

As the month opened, wool prices 
were relatively steady and market 
activity moderate. 

As the second week of June was 
entered, wool buying slowed consider- 
ably and prices also declined slightly. 

However, as the month progressed, 
prices rallied and were’ generally 
steady throughout the rest of the month, 
holding at levels at which the month 
had opened. 

A relatively rare occurrence took 
place during the third week of June 
when, despite the fact this is the start 
of the usual slump period in wool buy- 
ing activity—with the annual vacation 
period approaching for mills, buying 
activity rallied rather strongly. 

This sudden, pleasant and unexpected 
flury of business was concentrated 
mainly in Texas fine wools and medium 
domestic fleece wools in Boston. The 
purchasing flury indicated prices are 
still basically solid in the domestic 
market, despite the slow market tone. 

The same pattern followed by the do- 
mestic wool market was also in evidence 
in the Australian market. Activity 
there, as the month opened, was rela- 
tively slow but steady, with prices de- 
clining somewhat. 

As the middle of June approached, 
the Australian market also began to 
rally, with prices at the end of June 
approaching those at which the month 
had opened. Purchasing activity also 
increased substantially. 

With the Australian markets due to 
close at the end of June and with poorer 
qualities of wool being offered, this was 
also a rather uncommon occurrence. 

The rally at the close of the Austra- 
lian market season, plus strong tones in 
the domestic wool picture also influ- 
enced futures markets at both New 
York and London. During this time, a 
price increase in the futures was also 
accompanied by good volume. 

The fact that most trade reports from 
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Nea lt \ Lone; Prices Hold Steady 


overseas anticipate a firm closing in 
Australia and further improvement in 
the domestic textile business for the 
balance of the year helped add strength 
to futures. In general, there was a 
sound tone to the futures market. 

The overall outlook within the wool 
industry, both domestic and world, is 
optimistic. Many segments of the indus- 
try anticipate world raw wool prices to 
continue at or close to current levels 
for the next three months and very like- 
ly until the end of the year. 

Trade sources are particularly em- 
phatic on this for the next three months 
or until shortly after the new Austra- 


lian wool season gets under way in 
September. 

Wool top makers share this cheery 
outlook, despite the fact top market 
activity has also been slow. 

Top makers are convinced the future 
looks good and that after a period of 
digestion, mills will be back in the mar- 
ket for further substantial weights. In 
general, they expect business to con- 
tinue at a steady pace but on a smaller 
scale. 

All in all, there continued to be 
mounting evidence of solid recovery in 
the wool textile business. 

During the first quarter of 1959, 
apparel wool consumption in the United 
States was 12 percent higher than the 
last quarter of 1958 and 41 percent 
higher than during the same period a 
year ago. 

April figures show apparel wool con- 
sumption hit 5,767,000 pounds, the high- 
est monthly figure since October, 1956. 
March, 1959, apparel wool consumption 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 


WEEK ENDING 


Clean Basis 
Prices 
% 


JUNE 19, 1959 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 
%o %o 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 


Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... $1.20—1.25 56 


1.10—1.20 55 


*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 1.05—1.10 56 


One-half Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 


Three-eighths Blood: 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. French Combing .00- 


-15—1.20 51 


1.05 49 


One-quarter Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. French Combing 
*Low-quarter Blood: .95- 


.00O—1.05 46 


-1.00 41 


*Common & Braid 90— .95 40 
ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
ORIGINAL 
Fine: 
Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing.... 


8 Months (1” and over)...... 
*Fall (%” and over) 


1.20 
1.15 


1.05—1.10 


10—1.15 652 


05—1.10 48 


95—1.00 47 


1.25 654 
1.20 55 


1.10—1.15 57 
) 


1.00—1.05 56 


59 $ .49—. 
44— , 
41— . 


$ .583— .55 
50— .54 60 
46— 49 61 


538— . 
50— . 


57— .59 54 
538— .55 


55— .57 52—. 


-51— .54 A8— . 


57 52— . 
A9— . 


54— 
.50— .53 
.56— .59 54— . 
.54— .57 52— . 


WOOLS (1) 


AT— . 
A1l— A 


54 59 


43— 45 61 


BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


A6— . 
A2— .4: 
39— . 
41—. 
38— . 


.50— .53 62 
AT— 49 63 
A3— . 65 
44— 46 61 
41— 43 62 


58 58 
mi 54 59 
47— 49 61 
AT— .50 58 
44— .46 59 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 


including 
and Oklahoma. 


Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 


heavier in shrinkage. 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 


to grease 
quoted. 


been converted 
various shrinkages 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


basis equivalents. 
Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


Conversions have been made for 
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was 5,083,000 pounds and apparel wool 
consumption during April, 1958, was 
3,744,000 pounds. 

Furthermore, production of woolen 
and worsted fabrics during the first 
three months of the year climbed to 
71,797,000 linear yards, surpassing by 
18 percent the first quarter of 1958 pro- 
duction of 61,910,000 yards. The figure 
was also 8 percent above the fourth 
quarter of 1958 production of 66,291,000 
yards, according to the U. S. Census 
Bureau. 

During June, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture indicated rising wool con- 
sumption could result in a tight raw 
wool supply. Compared to increased 
consumption and rising demand, cur- 
rent raw wool stocks are at a very low 
level. 

A further optimistic note in the do- 
mestic wool industry was the fact that 
the U. S. is leading the recovery in 
world wool consumption. 

On June 26, the Boston market, as 
well as buying through the country, was 
reported slow. Experts maintain, how- 
ever, that the reason for market slow- 
ness was simply that wool was not 
there. As mentioned earlier in this re- 
port, domestic wool clips in most areas 
are in the cleanup stage. 

Reports from Brisbane and Mel- 
bourne on June 25, according to the 
Daily News Record, indicated wool 
sales were continuing very firm, with 
prices two to three cents above those 
of mid June. 

Prices, clean basis, landed in Boston 
with duty of 2514 cents a pound are as 
follows: 


Type Bris- Mel- 


bane bourne 
55 (64-70s wp) $1.54 $1.50 
62 : 1.46 
63 (60-64s wp) of 1.40 
78 (64s good-av).. 1.41 1.41 
64 (60 wp) 1.34 1.34 
80 (60s good av).. 1. 1.88 
423-2 (58-60s) L332 
424-3 (56-58s) 1.24 
425-4 (50-56s) EAT 


Western Wool Sales and Contracting 


CALIFORNIA: 


In late May, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture announced practically all 
1959 clips, as well as all 1958 clips in 
storage in California, had been sold or 
contracted. 

This report was substantiated during 
June by the complete absence of any 
wool selling activity in the State. 


COLORADO: 


Colorado wools were reported more 
than 75 percent sold at the last official 
report. 

Early in June, some 3,900 pounds of 
wool was sold in the Delta area. This 
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wool was reported sold at 52 cents for 
fine wool, 44 cents for blackfaced wool 
and 46 cents for one-half and three- 
eighths blood wool. 

Two additional sales were reported 
in the State during mid June. In the 
Waldon area, a clip reported to yield 
59 percent sold at 62 cents, and in the 
Denver area, 23,000 pounds of original 
bag ewes wool moved at 48 cents a 
pound, grease basis. 


IDAHO: 


In mid June, Idaho wools were re- 
ported 85 to 90 percent sold with an 
additional undetermined amount in con- 
signment. No sales have been reported 
in the Gem State since mid May. 


MONTANA: 


The end of May saw the last of Mon- 
tana’s wool pools sold. The Montana- 
Dakota Pool at Wibaux, composed of 
6,300 fleeces, turned at 49.03 cents. At 
Forest Grove, the Snowy Mountain Pool 
of 3,678 fleeces brought 51.5 cents. 

In other late May wool selling activ- 
ity in Montana, some 3,500 fleeces in 
the Lewiston area brought 51.5 cents, 
while 1,150 fleeces in the Broadus area 
sold at 52 cents, and 500 fleeces in the 
northern part of the State moved at 45 
cents. 

In early June, a sale of 8,000 fleeces 
of 1959 ewes wool was reported sold at 
$1.17 a pound, clean basis, landed at 
Boston. 

By mid June, it was estimated at least 
90 percent of the Montana wool had 
been contracted or sold. 


OREGON: 

On June 22, it was reported that Ore- 
gon wools are generally out of grower’s 
hands. The only area in the State in 
which a considerable amount of wool is 
left is the Willamette Valley. In this 
area, the going price is 48 cents to 50 
cents. 

Late in June about 120,000 pounds of 
three-eighths and one-half blood ewes 
wool was reported sold in the Burns 
area at 47.48 cents. 

Near Long Creek, 50,000 pounds of 
fine ewes wool moved at 50 cents. The 
Lakeview Pool of about 130,000 pounds 
of wool, the bulk of which was fine and 
one-half blood, sold at 46.45 cents f.o.b. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 


Late in May in the Prairie City area, 
1,000 fleeces were reported sold at 52 
to 52.25 cents. 

Numerous small clips in the same 
area turned at between 49 and 51 cents. 
In the Vale area, some 400 fleeces were 
reported sold at 53 cents and an addi- 
tional 3,500 fleeces in the Newell area 
brought 51 cents. 

During the middle part of the month, 
a one million pound clip of one-half, 


three-eighths and one-quarter blood 
wool was reported sold in the Belle 
Fourche area. This clip brought $1.20 
a pound, clean basis, landed at Boston 
after a core test. 

It was also reported during mid June 
that most South Dakota wool had been 
contracted on the sheep’s back or sold 
as fast as it was shorn. A reliable re- 
port estimated only 10 to 15 percent of 
the wool was left in grower hands. 

“This country is closer to being 
cleaned up at this time of year than 
ever before,” the report said. 

In Western South Dakota prices were 
said to range from 45 cents in outlying 
areas to 52 cents at Belle Fourche, with 
the bulk between 48 and 50 cents. 

Shearing was reported coming to a 
close in fleece wool areas. In Minnesota 
and Iowa prices ranged from 42 to 43 
cents; prices in eastern South Dakota 
and eastern Nebraska were between 38 
and 40 cents, with 41 cents being paid 
occasionally for larger and better clips. 
TEXAS: 

Late in May a fair to good volume of 
8 and 12 months’ wool was reported sold 
at Del Rio. Best 12 months’ wool 
brought $1.25 to $1.28 a clean pound, 
delivered to Boston. Average style 12 
months’ wool sold at $1.18 to $1.22, and 
8 months’ wool moved at $1.10 to $1.15. 
These prices were two to four cents 
lower than a week earlier. 

Also late in May 128,227 pounds of 
wool of some 200,000 pounds offered 
were moved at a sealed bid sale in the 
James L. Daniel Warehouse, Eden, 
Texas. The wool, all 12 months’, moved 
in a price range of 38.5 to 57.75 cents 
a grease pound. The majority of sales 
were reported in the middle 40 cent 
class. 

During the early part of June slightly 
more than 200,000 pounds of west Texas 
wool sold in a sealed bid sale at the 
Western Wool and Mohair Company 
Warehouse at San Angelo. Prices 
ranged up to 56.5 cents a grease pound, 
but no average price was given for the 
sale. Bids were rejected on an addi- 
tional 74,000 pounds of wool at the sale. 

Two rather spotty sales were reported 
during mid June. 

At the Producers Wool and Mohair 
Company sale prices were reported 
rather low and only two lots of the 12 
months’ wool offered were sold. Some 
120,000 pounds of 12 months’ wool was 
offered for sale; only 8,200 pounds 
changed hands. One lot brought 47 
cents, the second sold at 52.25 cents. 
About 178,000 pounds of 8 months’ wool 
was also offered at the sale. A total of 
58,625 pounds was sold, with prices 
ranging from 46.5 cents to a little bet- 
ter than 50 cents. 

The second mid-June sale was con- 
ducted at the Western Wool and Mohair 
Company Warehouse at San Angelo. A 
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total of 500,000 pounds was offered; 
271,000 pounds sold. All wool offered 
was 12 months’, with prices averaging 
44 to 48 cents. A low price of 37 cents 
was paid for a small lot; the high price 
of 53.75 cents went for a 20,000 pound 
clip. 

During this portion of the month, a 
12 months’ Texas wool clip was also 
reported sold at Boston at $1.25 clean 
basis. 

Late in June, trade in local Texas 
markets was dull. A good volume of 
average 12 months’ wool was reported 
sold between $1.15 and $1.18, with 
slightly higher prices paid for choice 
wools. A small volume of 8 months’ 
wool was also reported sold during this 
period at $1.05 to $1.07, clean basis. 

The demand for mohair was slow. 
Texas growers were reported holding 
nominally for 90 to 91.5 cents for adult 
hair and $1.25 to $1.26.5 for kid hair. 


UTAH: 


Late in May some 40 to 50 percent of 
Utah wool was estimated to have sold 
at shearing time. An additional 25 per- 
cent was reported contracted and 
another 25 percent was said to be con- 
signed. No wool buying activity was 
reported in the State during 
June. 


3eehive 


WASHINGTON: 


The only wool buying activity in the 
State was reported during early June. 
Some 14,200 fleeces of 12 months’ ewes 
wool brought 41.25 cents to 45 
in the southern part of the State. 


cents 


WYOMING: 


Early in June the Rich County Pool 
was sold at 48.25 cents f.o.b. In the 
Buffalo area 3,500 fleeces of ewes wool 
brought 48.5 cents, and 5,000 to 6,000 
fleeces in the Ten Sleep area moved at 
43.05 cents. Another sale of 90,000 
pounds of 12 months’ ewes wool, grad- 
ing one-half and three-eighths blood, 
sold at 39.5 cents. 

Toward mid-month, wool buying ac- 
tivity quieted considerably. A Casper 
clip of undetermined size was reported 
sold at $1.22, a pound, clean basis. Dur- 
ing this same period, a 30,000 fleece 
clip, one of the largest in Wyoming, was 
sold at $1.17.3 a clean pound, delivered 
Boston, after a core test. Two large 
clips in the Rock Springs area were also 
reported sold at 38.5 and 41.25 cents. A 
choice light-shrinking clip from the 
Sublette County Pool brought 48 cents. 

Toward the end of the month, several 
small clips, totaling 3,500 fleeces, moved 
in a price range of 40 to 41 cents, 
grease basis. 
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FTC Lssues New Fabric Regulations 


HE Federal Trade Commission on 

June 1 issued its final rules for 
compliance with the new Textile Fabric 
Products Identification Act. 

In the final draft of rules, the FTC 
gave the textile industry nine months 
to March 3, 1960—to learn to live with 
the new regulations. 

Confronted by many controversies 
over some of the rules proposed regard- 
ing labeling in the March public hearing 
held on the matter, the Commission 
moderated its position on some points, 
but refused to give ground on others. 

Here is how the FTC handled some 
of the “hot” issues concerning labeling 
rules: 

It kept the plus or minus three per- 
cent tolerance in labeling fabric con- 
tents. 

It issued a rule restricting use of the 
terms “virgin” and “new” to products 


made of fiber which has never been 
reclaimed from any spun, woven, 
knitted, felted, bonded or other similar- 
ly manufactured product. 

It required disclosure of “reprocessed 
wool” and “reused wool” when they are 
present in products in amounts of five 
percent or more. The FTC brought 
about this change to make new labeling 
rules consistent with the Wool Products 
Labeling Act rules and to avoid dilem- 
mas in which rugs, mats, carpets, and 
upholstery would be labeled as ‘‘wool” 
when they are actually manufactured 
of re-worked wool. 

The other major rule change involv- 
ing woolen goods was an expanding of 
the rules which deals with the handling 
of generic names. This rule was ex- 
panded through an addition of a section 
that defines the term “fur fiber’ to 
make it consistent with the Wool Act. 


Lamb Featured on Menu for Queen Ehzabeth 


Pepa was part of the royal luncheon 
menu when Queen Elizabeth II and 
Prince Phillip of Great Britain visited 
Chicago July 6. 

The royal couple were served “Eye of 
Lamb Chops,” a cut unavailable on most 
meat counters. The special lamb dish 
was regally prepared by cooking in 
butter and sherry wine. 

The Queen and Prince Phillip prefer 
“short, simple” meals according to word 
received from Buckingham Palace. The 
luncheon might have been short but 
“simple” seemed to be a gross under- 
statement. 

Besides the special lamb dish, which 
highlighted the menu, the following 


items were part of the luncheon: a fruit 
cup served in a pineapple fashioned to 
look like a swan and accompanied by 
iced sherry wine; peas and pureed car- 
rots served on a slice of artichoke; cold 
roast duck, encased in a port wine aspic 
and decorated with truffle and cherries; 
a salad of whole tomato cut into six 
verticle slices with a dallop of minced 
hard-boiled egg served on lettuce; a 
desert of frozen whipped cream flavored 
by hazel nuts and kirsch liqueur; a tray 
of petit fours; and Cabernet Sauvignon 
Special Reserve, Vintage 1947 of Cali- 
fornia red wine. 

Obviously these “simple” items do not 
lend themselves well to most budgets. 


Farm Bureau Airs Sheep Industry Problems 


HE American Farm Bureau Federa- 

tion held a conference in Chicago 
June 10 and 11 at which current prob- 
lems confronting the U. S. sheep 
industry were discussed. 

One problem which was a particularly 
important topic at the conference was 
wool marketing. 

No formal conclusions or recom- 
mendations were made during the ses- 
sion. However, at the conclusion of 
the meeting, Kenneth Hood, director of 
the Farm Bureau Commodity Division, 


suggested an industry-wide meeting of 
sheep and wool people be held in the 
near future. It was further suggested 
the meeting include representatives of 
the wool trade and wool manufacturers. 

The Farm Bureau indicated it would 
be happy to take the initiative in calling 
such a meeting. However, no specific 
time or place for such a conference was 
determined or suggested. 

William McGregor, president of the 
Washington Wool Growers Association, 
was present at the conference. 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS 





BARTON, LEE R. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 


KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 


KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY, JACK 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


NORDAN, L. A. 


711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 


PELTIER, H. T. (HANK) 


(successor to Elmer Lind & Sons) 
Vernal, Utah 


PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 


SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 


Monte Vista, Colorado 


SPENCER, CHARLES F. 
Big Piney, Wyoming 


THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 


Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS | 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 

JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 

OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





HAMPSHIRES | 








ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


OLSEN BROS. 


Spanish Fork, Utah 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 


Carey, Idaho 


LINFORD, A. R. 


Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 


Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 


Avrora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 


Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 





| ROMELDALES 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


SUFFOLKS | 
ARMACOST, EARL 


Cambridge, !daho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FAIRBANKS LIVESTOCK CO. 
221 S. West Temple 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 


Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


TARGHEES | 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 
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“A Lifetime of 
Experience 
with Purebred 
Sheep and 
Cattle.”’ 


Lawson Howland 


AUCTIONEER 
Cambridge, Idaho Phone Clearwater 7-2342 











If You Are In The Sheep Business 
To Make Money, Switch To 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Rambouillets produce more pounds 
of better quality lambs, thriftier 
feeder lambs, more pounds of bet- 
ter quality wool, and better ewe 
lambs for replacement. This means 
More Net Income. 


Inspect Rambouillet rams at the sales. 


For Information Write: 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 
2709 Sherwood Way 
San Angelo, Texas 














this months 


. I do favor the continuance of 
lamb and wool promotion programs. 
The only suggestion I have is in the 
way lambs are being graded. The meat 
of a choice graded lamb is so fat people 
do not like it. I think if the lambs would 
not have to be so fat to grade choice, 
the meat would definitely sell better. 
Our promotion should stress this point 
to the consumer. 
—Ceasar Calvi 
Occidental, California 


favor the continuance of the lamb 

and wool promotion programs of the 
American Sheep Producers Council. 

I might suggest that some way be 
found to make it possible for Australian 
and New Zealand wool growers to help 
in our promotion program because their 
share of the market is greater than 
ours. Some of them are doubtless 
thinking along these lines now and 
would be glad to help work something 
out. 

As long as we have a good program 
going for wool, we should spend more 
on lamb promotion, as most sheepmen 
receive a larger income from lambs than 
from wool. Probably the best thing in- 
dividual sheepmen could do would be to 
spread their lamb production and deliv- 
ery so that an orderly year around 
marketing of lamb could be arranged. 

—John Darroch 
Livingston, Montana 


ES, we strongly favor continuation of 
the promotion program presently 
being carried out by the ASPC. 
—Campbell Ranch 
Dixon, California 


think the lamb and wool promotion 
programs are fine and very much 
needed. They are worth the cost to any 
producer. 
I do not have any ideas on how to 
improve the present program. 
—J. O. Wallace 
Soda Springs, Idaho 


AS I live in a sparsely settled area, a 
considerable distance from any 
large population center, I have not seen 
any of the promotional material from 
the American Sheep Producers Council 
in the papers or on television. 
However, I am very much in favor of 
the principle of the program. I feel if 
our industry is to prosper in this day 
of nationwide advertising of almost 
every type of product, we too, must go 
all out to promote the sale of our prod- 
ucts—lamb and wool. 
—Emmett McDermott 
Mud Butte, South Dakota 


(Editor’s Note—For information con- 
cerning where lamb and wool promotion 
advertisements appear see the ASPC 
“Report to Stockholders—the Sheepmen 
of America” in this issue of the National 
Wool Grower.) 


think the promotion program has 

proved a failure, as far as I can see 
it. I would favor any practical program 
that would help us, but I feel that no 
definite results are being gained under 
the present program. 

I think New Zealand and Australia 
are taking a good bite out of our U. S. 
market for both lamb and wool. Maybe 
we need to elect a few “hard headed” 
sheepmen as senators and get some 
Federal protection. 

Of course, I remember when Franklin 
D. Roosevelt said, “My friends, we can 
get our beef from the Argentine and 
our mutton and wool from Australia 
and New Zealand, etc.” I wondered then 
whose President he thought he was. 
Now we are seeing the actual results 
of the program he instituted. 

We all have a big job if we want to 
survive as sheepmen. We had better 
dig deep down, however. Our problems 
will not be corrected by scratching the 
surface. 

—wWesley B. Ward 
Elba, Idaho 
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I am not too sold on the wool promo- 
tion program being conducted by the 
ASPC. Two-thirds of the wool con- 
sumed in the United States is foreign 
wool. Consequently, we are paying for 
promotion of foreign wool as well as our 
own. If collections were made from 
foreign wool producers, I would be for 
the program. 

Lamb promotion is fine, although 
here, too, we pay for the promotion of 
imports as well as domestic lamb. Our 
best advertising would be to gain sup- 
port for a ruling against wet killing 
of lambs and mutton in slaughter 
houses so they would not taste like 
wet pelts. 

—Vern C. Mortensen 
Parowan, Utah 


(Editor’s Note—During the fiscal year 
1958-59, the International Wool Secretar- 
iat—representing foreign wool producers 
—contributed $1,301,568 to the promo- 
tion program of the Wool Bureau, Inc., 
to which the ASPC also donates.) 


am doubtful as to the efficiency of 

lamb and wool promotion programs. 
I have yet to see an advertisement 
boosting either lamb or wool in a mag- 
azine not related to the sheep industry. 
The people who read magazines related 
to the lamb and wool business are 
usually in the sheep business them- 
selves. 

I am not familiar enough with the 
ASPC program to give any financial 
figures, but I rather believe much of the 
wool grower’s money goes to fancy 
office furnishings and easy chair sal- 
aries for a selected few who are smart 
enough to be promoters of the lamb and 
wool promotion programs. 

I am not an advertising man, so I 
have no suggestions to offer for im- 
provement of the program. I just don’t 
think the ASPC is doing much of a job. 
Is wool and lamb consumption up any 
amount that would help an individual 
grower? 

—Eric Ohman 
Gillette, Wyoming 


(Editor’s Note—Information regard- 
ing where ASPC lamb and wool promo- 
tion advertisements appear is found in 
the ASPC’s “Report to Stockholders” 
insertion in this issue of the National 
Wool Grower. A _ breakdown of the 
ASPC budget for fiscal years 1958-59 and 
1959-60 appeared on page 12 of the May 
1959 issue of the National Wool Grower.) 


y= I am in favor of the continuance 
of the lamb and wool promotion 
programs being conducted by the ASPC. 

I believe, however, just as good a job 
could be done at half the price it is now 
costing growers. 

—E. R. Lamle 
Wiley, Colorado 
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E are definitely in favor of lamb and 
wool promotion programs and feel 
they should be continued. 

We do think, though, that all im- 
ported meat and fiber should be labeled 
showing country of origin instead of 
just the approval stamp by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

—Frank McGinnis 
St. Lawrence, South Dakota 


definitely favor the wool and lamb 
promotion program, presently being 
conducted by the American Sheep Pro- 


ducers Council. 
—James R. Cox 
Eden, Texas 


believe the promotion program being 
conducted by the American Sheep 
Producers Council should be continued. 
Without it, we can lose our markets. 
—E. E. Cady 
Linden, California 


ES, I am certainly in favor of the 
continuation of lamb and wool pro- 
motion programs. In fact, I think we 
should do more promoting of the sheep 
industry than we have in the past. I 
feel the sheep industry could stand a 
“shot in the arm.” 
—Virgil Misener 
Fossil, Oregon 





Shows which ewes bred & when; 
hecks ram's potency. Saves time 
money, space. Durable, Jourgensen ff 
make. Holds grease crayon, red 

black, green; hard (summer) or soft 
(winter). Harness $3.75; crayons 

each 50¢ 

SEE YOUR DEALER or send 

check with order, including postage a 


CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
151 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 











“Always 100% Virgin Wool’ 


Chndbisn’ 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTSWEAR 


LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 
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Beal Farms 


Cedar City, Utah 
JOHN H. BEAL, Owner 


Telephone 


JUniper 6-6012 JUniper 6-4145 
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Market Steady on Spring Lambs 
During Month; Receipts Decline 


June 26, 1959 


peng lamb prices were steady at 
the close of June after small fluc- 
tuations had characterized middle of 
the month lamb market prices. As for 
old crop lambs, there was a general $1 
to $1.50 price drop during the month. 

There were again significant reduc- 
tions in total market receipts during 
most of June. Receipts at sale yards 
continued to decline from week to 
week. The first 15 days of the month 
disclosed a reduction of seven to 17 
percent in the total number of sheep 
going through the 12 major markets. 

In mid June, the USDA’s Livestock, 
Meat and Wool Market News reported 
a reduction in total slaughter at the 
12 major markets of 224,105 in 1958, to 
207,030 in 1959. This was a decline of 
about 8 percent. During the first week 
in June, total sheep receipts were at 
the lowest point of any period since 
1956. 

In most cases, lower total receipts 
were accompanied by lower quality 
lambs, both in old crop and spring lamb 
classifications. Early June reports from 
Ft. Worth indicated 20 percent of the 
total number of spring lambs and 40 
percent of the total number of old crop 
lambs being marketed were purchased 
as feeders. At the same market later 
in June, at least 50 percent of the total 
number of both spring and old crop 
lambs received were being moved into 
feeder hands. 

Dry range conditions in the South- 
west and West have contributed greatly 
to the large number of lambs currently 
being sold as feeders. 

Despite relatively meager receipts, 
trading was slow and no new price 
boosts were reported. Lower quality 
lambs were at least, partly responsible 
for this condition. 

The price spread between old crop 
slaughter lambs and spring lambs, 
which developed widely during May, 
continued to grow during June. In May 
a spread of $1 to $4.25 per hundred- 
weight occurred. In June this spread 
increased to around $2 to $5.25 per hun- 
dredweight difference between the two 
classifications, with springers on the 
long end of the prices. 

Selective buying of light weight lambs 
was not widely practiced during June. 
The reduction in salable receipts was a 
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contributing factor to this trend, but 
of even greater influence was the small 
amount of heavy slaughter lambs 
those above 115 pounds—which reached 
slaughter houses. 

Due to a stronger wool market, June 
prices on wooled lambs showed a sig- 
nificant gain over shorn offerings. 
Shorn lambs, at no time in broad de- 
mand, received less favorable prices 
than wooled lambs. 

On June 18, Omaha quoted choice 
spring lambs at $24.25 to $25.50, while 
choice shorn lambs were bringing 
$19.25 to $21. Several lots of shorn 
spring slaughter lambs were also sold. 
Shorn spring lambs were selling at 
$1.50 to $2.50 per hundredweight below 
wooled spring offerings. 

Prime lambs were again very scarce 
in June. A few prime springers were 
received at markets, and these ac- 
counted for many of the higher prices 
paid—up to $27. 

On June 23, choice spring slaughter 
lambs were selling at the following 
prices at major terminal markets: Chi- 
cago, $26.50 to $27; Denver; $25.25 to 
$25.50; Ogden, $23.50 to $23.70; and 
Omaha, $25 to $25.50. 

On the same day good to choice offer- 
ings were bringing the following 
prices: Chicago, $24 to $26.50 on 
springers; Ft. Worth, $22 to $23 for 
spring lambs and $16 to $17 on shorn, 
old crop lambs; Ogden, $22.50 to $23 on 


springers; and Omaha, $23.50 to $25 for 
springers and $18 to $18.50 for old crop 
shorn slaughter lambs. 

Considerably more activity was noted 
in feeder classes due to lambs coming 
off ranges where conditions are poor. 
In many areas early feeder bidding was 
cautious due to the heavy losses suf- 
fered by many feeders last year. How- 
ever, toward the end of June much of 
this caution had disappeared. 

Early June feeder prices dropped con- 
siderably but prices rallied toward the 
end of the month, and were steady as 
the month closed. 

On June 22 the following was re- 
ported: at Denver, good and choice 
spring feeders were bringing $20. At 
Omaha spring feeders sold at $20.50 to 
$21. Portland prices on spring feeder 
lambs were at $17.50 to $18.50, and 
at Ft. Worth, medium and good feeders 
brought $15 to $17 per hundredweight. 

Less activity was noted in slaughter 
ewe classes. Generally June prices 
were $1 per hundredweight lower than 
May prices had been. 

Replacement ewes moved with some 
activity during June. Several strings 
of choice yearling ewes moved in the 
far western area at $26 to $28 per head. 
Activity in solid mouth ewes was good. 
Several strings moved between $12 and 
$14 per head. Pairs ranged all the way 
from $15 to $31, depending on the age 
of ewes and size and color of lambs. 

Wholesale carcass prices showed a 
significant boost over prices at the end 
of May. However, the dressed price 
hike was not reflected in the live mar- 
ket. The New York dressed market 
showed a $1 to $1.50 increase per hun- 
dredweight on old crop prime and 
choice carcasses, 65 pounds and down. 
A $4 to $6 boost on choice and prime 
spring lamb carcasses was also shown. 


On June 22, choice and prime old 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week Ended 
Total U.S. Inspected Slaughter to Date 
Slaughter at Major Centers 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring): 


Choice and Prime 
Good and Choice ........ 


1958 
June 21 
5,213,396 

210,133 


1959 


25.31 
23.92 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


ge te eee een noe 


Choice, 45-55 pounds 


ip Pn ND ce oa sc ee eee 


53.50 
53.50 


52.40 50.50 





Federally Inspected Slaughter May 





Calves 


Sheep and Lambs 


1958 


1,468,000 
438,000 
4,444,00 
1,122,000 


1959 


1,412,000 

358,000 
4,970,000 
1,017,000 








*Choice only; no quotations on Prime. 
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crop carcasses weighing 55 pounds and 
down sold at $47 to $51; choice 55 to 
65 pound old crop carcasses brought 
$45 to $48 and good old crop carcasses 
of all weights sold at $41 to $47 per 
hundredweight. 

Choice and prime spring lamb car- 
casses weighing 55 pounds and down 
went at $53 to $57. Spring lamb car- 
casses weighing 55 to 65 pounds 
brought $52 to $55, and spring lamb 
carcasses of all weights grading good 
sold at $51 to $55 per hundredweight. 


Country Sales and Contracting 


CALIFORNIA 


Early June: Three loads choice and 
prime wooled slaughter lambs sold at 
$24. Another 10 loads, mostly choice, 
went at $22.50 to $23.50, with the bulk 
at $23. Several strings of feeder lambs 
were also reported sold. One string of 
750 good and choice whitefaced lambs, 
weighing 50 to 60 pounds shorn, sold 
at $17. Some 400 good and choice 80- 
pounders went at $20.50. Another 500 
good and choice shorn 60-pounders 
turned at $16.50, and 500 good and 
choice 65-pound blackfaced lambs sold 
at $18. 

In the Bakersfield area, 2,400 choice 
wooled spring slaughter lambs brought 
$24.25. Several loads of wooled lambs, 
along with mostly choice _pellet-fed 
shorn lambs with number 2 pelts 
brought $23 to $23.50. A couple of 
strings of good and choice wooled and 
shorn fleshy feeders brought $20 to 
$20.50. In the northern coastal area, 
nearly 1,600 feeder offerings, weighing 
50 to 60 pounds, went at $16.50 to $18. 

In the Lancaster-Mojave area a band 
of 5,000 lambs with number 2 pelts 
brought $23. In the Mojave desert, 
1,400 good and choice 60-to 70-pound 
spring feeder lambs moved at $20.50. 
Around 10 loads mostly choice 98-to 
105-pound pellet-fed spring slaughter 
lambs with number 2 pelts sold at $23 to 
$23.50 in the San Joaquin Valley. In 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Val- 
leys 10 loads good and choice 95-to 
107-pound pellet-fed lambs reached 
$22.75 to $23.50. Around 20 loads good 
to mostly choice shorn lambs off clover 
and with number 1 and 2 pelts, brought 
$22.75, delivery as needed to July 15. 
Three loads good and choice shorn 
clover-fed offerings brought $22.50. 
Scattered lots good and choice shorn 
offerings moved at $22. Around 680 
good and choice 96-pounders brought 
$20 to $20.75 for feeder purposes. 

Mid June: A string of 650 shorn 
December and January lambs sold at 
23 cents a pound. Two loads of choice, 
shorn spring lambs with number 1 pelts 
brought $23, while six loads of choice 
spring lambs with number 1 and 2 pelts 
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received $22.50. One load of mixed fat 
and feeder spring lambs_ received 
$21.75, and a couple of loads of good 
and choice, shorn, fleshy feeder lambs 
sold at $20. At least 7,200 mostly 
choice 100-to 112-pound shorn, pellet- 
fed spring slaughter lambs with num- 
ber 1 and 2 pelts brought $22.50 to 
$23.50 in central California. Around 
1,600 good and choice spring feeder 
lambs, weighing 80 pounds and down, 
sold at $20 to $21.50 in the same area. 

Late June: Several lots of wooled 
lambs brought $23 to $23.75. Around 
2,300 mostly choice 100-pound spring 
slaughter lambs with full wool pelts 
moved at $23.25 to $23.75 in the Sacra- 
mento Valley. At least 9,700 mostly 
choice 100-to 105-pound shorn, clover- 
and pellet-fed spring slaughter lambs 
brought $22 to $23.50. 

Ewes: About 1,500 good whitefaced 
ewes, around two, three and four years 
old, mostly three-year-olds, brought 
$23.50 each. A band of 500 good white- 
faced two-to’ three-year-old ewes, 
sold at $24, and a string of 300 solid 
mouth ewes, for short term breeding, 
brought $12. 

In the northern coastal area, some 
3,200 yearling to four-year-old breeding 
ewes sold between $23.50 and $25 per 
head. A string of 1,200 replacement 
yearling ewes in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley moved at $27. In the central part 
of the State, around 500 good two-year- 
old ewes brought $26 per head, while 
150 two-to three-year-old ewes turned 
at $20 per head and 500 solid mouth 
ewes sold at $12 per head. 


COLORADO 


Early June: In northern Colorado, 
two loads good to choice 91-to 108- 
pound shorn lambs sold at $21.50. Also 
one load choice spring lambs carrying 
an end of prime moved at $26.25. 

Mid June: In northern Colorado 1,500 
good to choice shorn lambs were re- 
ported sold. Fresh shorn lambs brought 
$18, while lambs with number 1 and 
number 2 pelts returned $19 to $19.25. 
Around 500 native spring lambs weigh- 
ing under 105 pounds brought $25. An- 
other three loads good to choice, 
freshly shorn, 100-pound lambs brought 
$18.50. Two loads of 102-pounders with 
number 2 pelts sold at $19, and one load 
of 107-pounders with number 1 pelts 
brought $19.50. In the Arkansas Val- 
ley, a string of native spring lambs 
moved at $25. 


IDAHO 


Early June: A total of 35,000 choice 
94-to 100-pound spring slaughter lambs 
in the Aberdeen, Minidoka and Buhl 
pools brought $24.60 to $24.75 on a 3 
percent shrink. The Gooding Pool sold 
at $24 on the same basis. 

Mid June: The first sizeable contract 


on a straight across basis was com- 
pleted at $21 for 7,000 spring lambs in 
central Idaho. These lambs were ex- 
pected to be 70 percent slaughter flesh 
and for mid-June or early July delivery. 
The lambs were estimated to weigh 92 
to 94 pounds. 

Around 2,700 choice 100-pound spring 
slaughter lambs, off dry lots in the Min- 
idoka, Buhl and Aberdeen areas, 
brought $23.10 to $23.25, with 3 to 4 
percent shrink. Some 250 spring feeder 
lambs, weighing 80 to 85 pounds, sold 
at $20 delivered. 

Ewes: A band of 500 yearling ewes 
sold for August 1 delivery at $28 per 
head. 


MONTANA 


Early June: Lamb buying activity 
was relatively quiet in the State. 

Ewes: Around 550 five-year-old white- 
faced ewes, with March blackfaced 
lambs at side, sold at $31 per unit for 
immediate delivery. In the Cut Bank 
and Sweetgrass areas, 4,100 blackfaced 
yearling ewes, out of the wool, sold for 
early July delivery at about $23 each. 

In the Great Falls area, 1,900 black- 
faced yearling ewes brought $23.50, out 
of the wool. About 1,900 mixed black- 
faced ewes and wethers in the Big 
Timber area brought $21 for ewes and 
$19 for wethers. 

In central Montana, a string of 2,600 
choice whitefaced yearling ewes, mostly 
fine and 14 blood wool and estimated in 
the vicinity of 115 pounds, brought $26. 

About 2,700 whitefaced yearling ewes 
in central Montana brought about $26 
per head for October 10 delivery. In 
the Big Timber area, a few bunches, 
totaling around 1,900 head, with ex- 
pected weights of 83 pounds, sold at 
$20. Several small contracts totaling 
around 1,000 good whitefaced ewe 
lambs for fall delivery brought $18.50 
to $19. 


OREGON 


Early June: In the Willamette Val- 
ley, 1,400 choice spring slaughter lambs 


turned at $22.75 to $23. A string of 
3,300 spring slaughter lambs, mostly 
choice and weighing under 103 pounds, 
brought $23 to $23.25, delivered to Port- 
land. 

Mid June: In the Willamette Valley, 
4,000 slaughter spring lambs, mostly 
choice, were delivered to Portland at 
$22.50 to $23.25. Comparable lambs at 
buying stations brought $21.50 to 
$22.50. A load of mostly choice lambs 
from the Klamath Falls Pool brought 
$21.50. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Early June: Around 118 aged ewes 
with lambs at side brought $16 a pair; 
about 350 yearling ewes brought $19.50 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Tariff Troubles . . . 


(Continued from page 16) 


list, saying, in effect, no future Con- 
gress would put a tariff on such prod- 
ucts. Then it bound numerous tariff 
rates at their existing levels. This was 
the same as a commitment that Con- 
gress would leave these items alone and, 
in fact, retire from the field. 

To say then, as the State Department 
has often said—echoed by other execu- 
tive officials, that Congress is still free 
to legislate in this field is, to repeat, 
the same as saying Congress is free to 
repudiate the State Department and 
therewith the international commit- 
ments of this country. 

A more pernicious and morally repug- 
nant interpretation could hardly be 
contrived. If Congress is free to act 
only by violating the international com- 
mitments of this country, then it has 
no freedom at all, unless we want to 
go to bed morally with the Russian dic- 
tatorship. 

This is the point of degradation to 
which the State Department has 
brought Congress, so far as its Consti- 
tutional function of regulating foreign 
commerce and shaping the tariff is con- 
cerned. 


Public ‘Disfranchised’ 


Thus has been destroyed the respon- 
siveness of Congress to the electorate 
in this field. It is no longer of avail 
to you to vote for a Congressman or a 
Senator if you have in mind his doing 
anything for you by way of regulating 
imports. You may not know it but you 
have been disfranchised as effectively 
as if your vote had been taken away or 
the ballot boxes had been closed. 

Let me tell you it will stay this way 
unless a lot of people open their eyes 
and do it soon; and then do something 
about it. 

This is not all. 

Perhaps you have heard of the Escape 
Clause of the Trade Agreements Act. 
It has been sold to the public through 
all means of communication as a rem- 
edy against serious injury from in- 
creased imports resulting from tariff 
reductions. 

From 1934 to date, every President—- 
Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Eisenhower—has said clearly and em- 
phatically the Trade Agreements Pro- 
gram and the tariff reductions made 
under it will not be allowed to injure 
or jeopardize domestic industry. 

Every Secretary of State since 1934 
has likewise gone to Congress and tes- 
tified before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and the House Ways and Means 
Committee to the same effect. 

Other public officials have done the 
same, not only once but numerous times. 
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I am sorry I must say that either the 
level of official integrity in the highest 
reaches of our Government is shock- 
ingly and unacceptably low or “the 
right hand knoweth not what the left is 
doing.” 

The Presidents since 1951, that 
means Mr. Truman and the present 
incumbent in the White House, when 
the Escape Clause was first made a part 
of the law after having existed in the 
form of an executive order, have re- 
fused upon one pretext or another to 
put into effect seven unanimous deci- 
sions of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission; and out of some 28 total 
affirmative recommendations by the 
Commission, have proclaimed only nine 
or 10 and these were mostly small cases. 


Further Tariff Problem 


The Tariff Commission has, of course, 
not recommended favorably in each 
case. It has failed to find injury in 
about half the cases before it. Across 
the board, therefore, the number of 
cases that succeed in getting through 
the Tariff Commission and the Presi- 
dent represents a very low average in- 
deed. The President has, in nearly all 
cases in which he has accepted the 
Tariff Commission’s recommendations 
and proclaimed an increase in duty or 
imposed a quota on crop imports, 
watered down the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendation. 

Altogether the record comes 
close to nullification of the statute. 

It is not as if Congressional intent 
were unknown. Congress has_ suc- 
cessively amended the Escape Clause 
to make its meaning clear and to tight- 
en its provisions for more sure protec- 
tion of American industry, agriculture, 
and labor. Yet the output at the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue has re- 
mained the same. Congress might as 
well have saved its breath. 


very 


Congress Must Act 


The only remedy to this incredible sit- 


uation lies and must lie in Congress 
itself. Certainly the State Department 
will not surrender the power it has be- 
come accustomed to exercising. 

Quite the contrary. It has sought to 
make its grip permanent by negotiating 
the articles of a new agreement for an 
international trade organization in 
which it proposes United States mem- 
bership. It is known as the OTC or the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation, 
which would sit in Geneva and in which 
body the United States would have one 
vote out of 37 as it would be initially 
constituted. In time this new organiza- 
tion would perform the broad control 
over our trade as was proposed by the 
former ITO (International Trade Or- 
ganization) which failed to gain Con- 
gressional approval in 1950. 


The OTC articles of agreement were 
signed in 1955 by the United States at 
Geneva. The proposed ratification for 
approval was sent to Congress in 1956. 
Your organization, along with some oth- 
ers, opposed very strenuously the 
approval by Congress of this legislation. 

The result was that after hearings 
were held by the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House, the bill was 
reported out but never reached the floor 
of the House. 

The following year the bill remained 
in the Ways and Means Committee and 
it has not yet come out. However, the 
proposal of the State Department is 
still a live proposal, and if, at any time, 
it appears that there is a slackening of 
opposition I am sure the Department 
will move forward on the matter. 

As it stands right now, the bill has 
been bottled up in the House Ways and 
Means Committee where, let us hope, 
it will remain. 

Should Congress approve our mem- 
bership in this new organization (the 
OTC), it would represent a final bowing 
out by that body from its responsibil- 
ities to the people. In the field of tariffs 
and trade, not only in policy-making 
but in administration, our form of gov- 
ernment would be changed without a 
Constitutional amendment and without 
recourse. Congress would have blessed 
its own burial. 


Move Must Be Blocked 


This must not come to pass. I hope 
you will take very seriously the situa- 
tion as it has developed, the situation 
as here described, and that you will 
lend a vigorous hand in helping to set 
Congress in an upright position once 
more in this field. 

The ultimate fact is that all these 
usurpations of power by the executive 
have been and are being justified in the 
name of international relations. 

The contest with Russia has in recent 
years been used as justification for al- 
most anything. Yet the fact is that the 
ousting of Congress from its seat of 
Constitutional power in the regulation 
of foreign commerce was well launched 
and solidly anchored before our cold 
war with Russia began. The cold war 
is therefore only a handy way of justi- 
fying what had already been done for 
other reasons. 

The truth is, of course, the Russian 
military challenge, if anything, makes 
it all the more necessary that we pre- 
serve our industries as a matter of 
public policy. Congress has, indeed, 
recognized this through the national 
security amendment of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. This amendment, like the 
Escape Clause, however, has also be- 
come a virtual dead letter in operation. 
Not one order has been issued under 
the amendment by the President al- 
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though about half a dozen cases have 
been heard by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

As for the Russian economic chal- 
lenge, it should be clear we cannot meet 
it througth tariff reductions, GATT 
Conferences in Geneva or anywhere 
else. If we are really concerned over 
the Khrushchev trade challenge, we 
must set up a Government trading cor- 
poration that can import and export 
quite outside of the considerations that 
guide private international trade. 

We must be able to meet prices in 
competition with Russia without regard 
to profits. We must be willing to prac- 
tice dumping where this would become 
necessary. We must be willing to offer 
higher than market price for imports in 
order to prevent Russia from forcing 
certain shortages of raw materials on 
our industries. We must be able to do 
many things that do not go with private 
export and import trade carried on for 
profit. 

GATT would certainly take exception 
to any such actions by us and might 
hobble and hinder us. We should, there- 
fore, be looking after our freedom to 
act according to Russian moves; or to 
forearm ourselves by making ready our 
own governmental machinery to meet 
any developing Russian trade challenge, 
rather than going before GATT with 
hands extended for more snug-fitting 
manacles. 


Free Trade Fallacy 


The notion that Russia’s economic 
challenge is an argument for freer 
trade is a mark of upside-down think- 
ing. The trend will be the exact oppo- 
site since all Russian trading is done by 
the State without regard to profits. 

What I mean by a Government trad- 
ing organization is simply this. Such 
an organization, of course, would not 
take over all foreign commerce of the 
United States and conduct it. It would, 
however, be empowered to buy up, if 
necessary, certain raw materials needed 
by cther countries, perhaps minerals, 
and pay the market price to the pro- 
ducers in this country. As a means of 
competing with the Russians, the Gov- 
ernment would then be in position to 
drop such prices—to reduce such prices 
—in order to insure not being driven 
out of foreign markets. 

And it is the same way with the im- 
ports. Russia might, for example, offer 
to pay higher than the world prices for 
certain raw materials produced in an- 
other country. This Government trading 
organization should be in a position to 
bid against Russia and, if necessary, 
outbid her on the basis of price. Ob- 
viously, that kind of trade war cannot 
be carried on by private international 
trade, and to say that we should use 
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tariff reductions as a means of facing 
up against the Russian challenge, to me 
is totally unrealistic. 

What the Nation-Wide Committee on 
Import-Export Policy seeks is a remedy 
against serious injury from imports on 
the grounds that it was never the express 
policy of this country in the pursuit of 
the Trade Agreements Program to reduce 
tariffs to the point of injuring our own 
industries. 

Quite the contrary. We fully agree 
with the reduction of unnecessary bar- 
riers to trade, but vehemently deny that 
inability of an American industry to 
compete with imports is any indication 
of either inefficiency or uneconomic 
status. 


Heavy Burdens Shouldered 


Our industries carry cost burdens 
that are the result of public policy, such 
as high wages, farm price supports, so- 
cial security, etc. On top of that, of 
course, we have a very high tax burden 
resulting from extremely high national 
debt. These cost burdens represent an 
outright interference with the free mar- 
ket and, further, represent the opposite 
of free trade and a free economy. Yet 
they appear to be here to stay, or at 
least for an indefinite period, rightly or 
wrongly. 

Foreign countries with which we have 
trade agreements know that we entered 
these agreements with the reservation 
that any duty reduction could be modi- 
fied or withdrawn if imports seriously 
damaged a particular industry in this 
country. Therefore there is no proper 
ground for complaint by any country if 
we raise the duty on imports of a prod- 
uct or put on a quota that prevents or 
remedies the injury. It is understood 
all around that that is our right, just as 
other nations have the same right. There 
would then be no room for complaint by 
any foreign country unless we should 
make changes in the duties or impose 
quotas capriciously or without proper 
investigation of the facts. 


Findings Should Be Final 


To prevent such capricious action, we 
have hearings and investigations by the 
U. S. Tariff Commission. Their findings 
should therefore be the end of it (1) 
unless someone could successfully impugn 
the fairness of the hearings’ process or 
upset the factual basis of their findings; 
or (2) unless the Commission recom- 
mended duty rates or quotas more re- 
strictive than the level from which they 
had been reduced. 

If we gain recognition in actual prac- 
tice of this simple principle, you will be 
able to go before the Tariff Commission 
and have your case resolved on the facts; 


and that, I am sure, is all you are en- 
titled to and that is all you ask. 

Until that day arrives, you will have 
to fight for your rights and I am sure 
you will do that too. 





PANAMAS — For top-quality wool 
and lamb production. We'll have 
an outstanding consignment at 
the National. 
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From State Presidents . . . 


(Continued from page 14) 


that we are not likely to see any change 


in the near future. 
—William McGregor, President 
Washington Wool Growers 
Association 








Top Quality Rambouillet Rams 


See Our Consignment at the National 


Rasmussen Sheep Co. 


EPHRAIM UTAH 
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You Can Count on 
Thomas Columbias 


pF 


Always typy, big-boned, deep-bodied, 
rugged rams ready to go to work and 
produce profits for you Mr. Sheep- 
man. Once again, our offerings at the 
National and other leading sales will 
be durable, dependable bucks like the 
one pictured above (taken June 8, 
1959 at our ranch). 


PETE & GARTH THOMAS 


MALAD, IDAHO 











Public Service Program 


Teaches of Fire Hazards 


NCLUDED in the important projects 
we are developing is a public service 
program which is not only valuable to 
the sheep industry but of great impor- 
tance to the general public—especially 
from a safety standpoint. 

Many recent flash fires in the eastern 
part of the United States, not only in 
homes but in institutions which house 
great numbers of people, have given the 
sheep industry a valuable advertising 
and promotion outlet, and at the same 
time, a genuine opportunity to serve the 
public interest. 

Our program will be designed to warn 
the public of the dangerous fire hazards 
created in the purchase and use of 
wearing apparel, household furnishings, 
bedding and automobile upholstery con- 
structed of man-made materials. It is 
regrettable that the Flammable Act of 
1954 is not strong enough to cope with 
this dangerous situation. A current 
main objective of the sheep industry is 
the improvement of this act. 

A chief problem of this project is get- 
ting the message to the public. Persons 
we reach are not those in the densely 
populated areas of the country. 

In the project, we have considered 
how the public is unknowingly using 
wearing apparel, furnishings and up- 
holstery which are highly flammable. 
The public, through the use of flam- 
mable synthetics is laying a foundation 
of flames which will reduce the na- 





service. 


Route 3 


Roselawn Dependable Suffolks 


Our consignment to the 1959 National Ram Sale will be similar to the rams pictured above— 
sales-toppers at a previous National Ram Sale. Our sires are large and sturdy—ready for immediate 


C.M.HUBBARD & SON 


Junction City 


Oregon 











tion’s economic prosperity, and take 
many lives. 

In developing this important project, 
steps will be taken to remind the public 
to exercise greater caution in the pur- 
chase of manufactured articles made of 
flammable synthetic fiber. Further, the 
value of woolen material as auxiliary 
fire-fighting instruments will be empha- 
sized. The fact that the U. S. Army 
uses wool blankets as auxiliary fire- 
fighting equipment will be used to 
impress the public that they should seek 
safety in the purchase of clothing and 
furnishings. Certainly everyone is in- 
terested in protecting the lives of their 
loved ones. 

To accomplish our purpose, we are 
developing a publicity program which 
includes radio and newspaper releases. 
We will also cooperate with the Fire 
Prevention Bureau and are requesting 
a careful examination of flammable 
materials. Furthermore, we will ask 
the general public be alerted and hos- 
pitals and public institutions be in- 
spected to insure the safety of patients. 

Recently, we were pleased to receive 
a brochure on wearing apparel from the 
National Fire Prevention Association. 
We will certainly do our utmost to car- 
ry on this program in cooperation with 
the NFPA and all other interested or- 
ganizations. 

It is our desire to develop a wider 
program along these lines. 

—J. R. Broadbent, President 
Utah Wool Growers Association 


Invitation Extended 


to Idaho Ram Sale 


N behalf of Idaho Purebred Breed- 

ers, we send a most cordial welcome 
and invitation to growers in other 
States to attend our State Ram Sale at 
Filer, Idaho, August 5, and our mid- 
year meeting, which will be held that 
evening during dinner at Twin Falls. 

The 38th annual Idaho Ram Sale is 
a show place of top mutton-type breed- 
ing rams. Each year we have many 
visitors from other States and would 
be happy to see more of our friends 
view this outstanding display. 

Our industry further welcomes neigh- 
bor sheepmen to attend and take part 
in the mid-year meeting. 

The Idaho lamb crop is moving to 
market and some of the earlier ship- 
ments indicate good quality. Through 
the summer months there should be an 
orderly movement. The condition of 
Idaho lambs should be such that they 
will be readily accepted. 

—Wilbur F. Wilson, President 
Idaho Wool Growers Association 
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Lamb Market Report . . . 
(Continued from page 49) 


to $20.50 each; and approximately 175 
yearling ewes reached $18.75. 


TEXAS 


Early June: A string of fat springers 
brought $25 at Ft. Worth. A report from 
the Davis Mountain country indicated 
some 2,500 lambs had been contracted 
for late summer and fall delivery at 
$20 per hundredweight. Numerous 
growers were reported to have turned 
down similar bids. 

In the Water Valley area, 400 fat 
whitefaced lambs brought $20.50. In 
this same area, 163 lambs—71-pounders 
—sold at $21, and some 350 lambs—76 
pounders—brought $22. A string of 177 
feeder lambs weighing around 69 
pounds sold at $19.50 in the area north 
of San Angelo. 

Late June: In the San Angelo area, 
a load of fat lambs weighing 80.6 
pounds brought $21.50. 

Ewes: Breeding ewe trade continued 
slow. Some lots of solid mouth ewes 
were quoted selling at $12 to $14 in 
the San Angelo area, with several 
strings of yearling ewes in the same 
area bringing $18 to $19 per head. 
Occasionally a choice bunch sold at $20. 


UTAH 


Early June: At least 5,000 mostly 
choice clover-fed spring lambs with 
number 2 pelts brought $23 f.o.b., with 
5 percent shrink. Scattered lots good 
and choice wooled offerings in northern 
Utah received $22.50 f.o.b. the grazing 
area. 


WASHINGTON 


Early June: A farm flock of 250 high 
good and choice 90-pound lambs re- 
ceived $22 to $23.25 and some 400 good 
and choice under 100-pounders brought 
$20 to $23 delivered. 

Mid June: The Moses Lake Pool of 
mostly choice 92-pound lambs brought 
$23.05, after a 3 percent shrink. Small 
lots of old-crop shorn lambs sold at $17 
to $17.50. 

Late June: A string of 1,922 spring 
slaughter lambs, including 900 mostly 
choice 100-pounders, turned at $23. A 
choice string of 250 feeders sold at $18 
to $18.30, all f.o.b., with a 3 percent 
shrink. In central Washington, 3,100 
blackfaced lambs, including 1,800 for 
July 25 to August 1 delivery, brought 
$20, and 1,300 for August 25 delivery 
turned at $19. These were expected to 
be 50 percent feeders. Around 400 
whitefaced wethers—mixed fats and 
feeders—brought $19 for August 25 
delivery. 

Ewes: A band of 100 aged, wooled 
ewes with young lambs at side brought 


$15 a pair. 
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WYOMING 


Early June: In the Casper area, two 
sales of good and choice whitefaced 
wether lambs, estimated at weights of 
75 to 80 pounds, sold for fall delivery 
at $19, mostly on a feeder basis. 

Mid June: In the Casper area, several 
strings of lambs were contracted at 19 
cents a pound for fall delivery. In 
northern Wyoming, 10,000 good and 
choice blackfaced lambs, expected to 
average around 80 pounds, brought $20 
for fall delivery. 

Late June: A string of 1,500 feeder 


lambs was contracted for fall delivery 
at $19.25. 

Ewes: In northern Wyoming, around 
1,200 good and choice short yearling 
whitefaced ewes sold out of the wool at 
$22.50. 





RAMBOUILLETS 


Ready For Service 
See Our Consignment at the National 


Reuel Christensen & Sons 


Ephraim, Utah 














4th Annual 


225 WHITEFACES 


Rambouillets 





NEVADA RAM SALE 


Fairgrounds, Ely, Nevada 
July 31 - August 1, 1959 


Consigned by the Top Utah and Nevada Purebred Sheep Breeders 


July 31—Rams Sifted, Graded and Open to Buyer Inspection 
August 1—Sale Begins Promptly at 1:30 p.m. 


Order of Selling: 


Columbias 


Special Attraction — Dog Trials — July 31 — $500 in Prizes 


77 BLACKFACES 


Suffolks 
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block at the National. 


Junction City, Oregon 


you receive Quality when you buy 


Suffolk and Hampshire Rams 
At the 1959 National Ram Sale we will again offer outstanding 


yearling Suffolk and Hampshire rams, 
has produced some of the highest selling bucks ever to go on the 


WALTER P. HUBBARD & SON 


Our flock, during the past, 


Chas. Buffum, Shepherd 
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Warfield Suffolks 


Are Always 


Durable « Big « Rugged 


If you want Suffolk rams ready to go to work 
to produce profits for you, see my consign- 
ments at the National and other leading sales. 


L.D. WARFIELD 


Cambridge, Idaho 











OUTSTANDING 


Columbias and Hampshires 

Our consignment to the 44th Na- 
tional Ram Sale will include outstand- 
ing Columbia and Hampshire stud, 
registered and range rams. You'll want 
to check our offerings at sale time. 
They are range raised in the Idaho 
mountains. 
Use Our Rams and Get More Lambs 


ELKINGTON BROTHERS 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 











When Answering Advertisements 
Please Mention the 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 








Killian means Quality in 
Columbias 


For the better of the best in Columbia 
Rams, see my consignment at the 
National Ram Sale 


Byron Killban 


Utah 








from American Sheep Producers Council 


DUCATION of consumers to the 

taste appeal of lamb is going on 
continuously by means of motion pic- 
tures produced by the American Sheep 
Producers Council. 

Within the first four months of the 
year, the ASPC’s motion picture film, 
“Let’s Have Lamb,” has been viewed 
by more than 29,000 persons in 36 
States. This film is distributed to all 
types of audiences, ranging from high 
schools and colleges to church groups, 
civic clubs and women’s clubs. 

One group, in fact, was a “captive” 
audience. The film was shown to 250 
prisoners at San Quentin Prison in Cal- 
ifornia. 

In addition to the general audience 
use, “Let’s Have Lamb” was shown to 
an estimated audience of 1,780,600 over 
television during the first four months 
of the year. 

The council also has a set of three 
short films designed for use on televi- 
sion. One titled “Lamb Taste Adven- 
tures” was seen by an_ estimated 
audience of 311,700; another called 
“Leg of Lamb” was viewed by 489,000 
persons over television; and the third, 
“The Versatile Shoulder of Lamb” was 
seen by more than 354,000 persons. 

The council also has two films de- 
signed for meat retailers. These are 
shown to many retail meat groups by 
the council’s lamb merchandising men. 


, 


EMAND for the council’s Teacher’s 

Manual on lamb cookery has been 
so heavy that it is again being reprinted. 
The ASPC has distributed more than 
37,000 manuals to teachers and home 
economists throughout the country. 
Another reprint of 15,000 is underway 
to fill requests for the school year this 
fall. The manual gives the teacher a 
complete course to follow in lamb cook- 





ery, from the care and preparation of 
lamb to recipes. 
* * * * + 
ORE than 5,000 teachers and home 
economists will be exposed to lamb 
cookery during the annual American 
Home Economists Association conven- 
tion at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 23- 
26. 

The ASPC is sponsoring a lamb booth 
at the convention and will distribute 
recipes, teaching manuals and other 
educational aids to the teachers and 
home economists. 

HE council’s merchandising and con- 

sumer sales departments are col- 
laborating on a promotion to the New 
York area—a taste sampling demonstra- 
tion at a shopping center to acquaint 
consumers with lamb. 

The demonstration and distribution 
of recipes will be conducted in conjunc- 
tion with the Ford Motor Company’s 
“Design for Suburban Living” exposi- 
tion. 

It is estimated the council will reach 
1,000 persons an hour during the two 
3-day weekends with the lamb story. 
The council’s field personnel will con- 
duct the demonstration, serving lamb 
shish kebabs and lamb meatballs as 
items for outdoor cookery. 

HE council’s new lamb cutting chart 

is proving so successful that it is 

being adapted for use by students in 

home economics. The large chart is 

being reduced to 8% x 11 inch size so 

that it may be placed in student note- 
books for classroom work. 
* * * * * 

LEANOR Kairalla of New York City, 

publicity and promotion counsel for 
Woolknit Associates, doesn’t pass up 
an opportunity to promote lamb for the 
sheep industry even though her work 


is in the woolknit promotion field. 

In a trial run, 15 minutes prior to 
an annual Woolknit Associates showing 
of men’s and boys’ knitwear fashions, 
Miss Kairalla heated up the barbecues 
for the grill-your-own luncheon lam- 
burgers. It got a bit smoky on the 11th 
floor of the Savoy Plaza, so windows 
were opened. Across the street, tenants 
of the building thought the hotel was on 
fire and sent in an alarm. But all’s well 
that ends well, and the guests were 
served their lamburgers buffet style. 


Maintaining Size and Quality 

is a tough job—ask any purebred sheep 
breeder. We at Hampville Ranch cer- 
tainly think so; we’ve been trying for 


Salem 
years. Although it’s a constant struggle, 
1 \ just check the ram pictured at the left. 
5 | By-the-way, our buyers agree—our studs 
since 1957. 


f° we feel we’ve met with some success— 
have topped all Hamps at the National 
OVID, IDAHO 
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Lot 5 Tibl- About (he iy lary 


“In necessary things, unity; in doubtful things, liberty; in all things, charity.” 


HE California Wool Growers Auxil- 

iary was organized on a State level 
in August, 1958, during the State con- 
vention of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers 
Association at San 
Francisco. Approxi- 
mately 50 women 
attended a luncheon- 
organizational meet- 
ing. 

Officers of the re- 
cently - formed State 
auxiliary are: Mrs. 
H. E. Cook, Stockton, 
president; Mrs. Hen- 
ry Evans, Bakersfield, 
first vice president; 
Mrs. Harry Petersen, Dixon, second 
vice president; Mrs. Raymond Castan- 
choa, McFarland, secretary; Mrs. W. W. 
Dotters, Hayward, treasurer; Mrs. 
Grachian Ansolabehere, Bakersfield, 
lamb promotion chairman; Mrs. M. J. 
Overacker, Mission San Jose, wool pro- 
motion chairman; and Mrs. Mary 
Ferrington, Stockton, historian. 

A general meeting of the Auxiliary 
was held at the time of the California 
Ram Sale in May, 1959, at Sacramento, 
and another’ luncheon- meeting is 
planned for August in San Francisco. 

One of the main activities of the Wool 
Growers Auxiliary in Sonoma and 
Alameda Counties has been “Wool In- 
formation Day.” It is held in coopera- 
tion with the University of California 
extension service. One county event is 
held in the spring, the other in the fall. 

The most recent “Wool Information 
Day” started with a meeting at 10:30 
a.m., where a farm advisor gave a short 
history of wool. This was followed by 
an explanation on research and wool 
and a discussion about wool in home 
furnishings. 

A luncheon was then prepared and 
served by wives of wool growers and 
Farm Bureau women. Many California 
women are members of both groups. 

The afternoon started with a discus- 
sion of wool in the wardrobe. There 
was a question and answer period after 
each talk. Finally, a fashion show was 
held at which Pendleton fashions, gar- 
ments made by Auxiliary women and 
fashions made by “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” contestants were modeled. 

About 200 women were present. A 
charge of $1.25 was made to cover all 
expenses. Dolls dressed in wool were 
used as table decorations and lamb pro- 


Mrs. Cook 
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—Richard Baxter 
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San? Jose © " 


California is the State and San 
Jose is the city in which the Cal- 
ifornia Wool Growers Auxiliary 
staged the State ‘Make It Yourself 
With Wool” contest last year. 


motion place mats were used. A wool 
car robe was given as a door prize. 
Guests were also given lamb booklets 
and recipe folders. 


ALIFORNIA is truly a barbecue or 
A outdoor meal state. Each district 
iu the State has a “Field Day,” at which 
outdoor cooking is featured. Many 
persons outside the sheep industry 
attend the events. 

Alameda County has a program which 
is typical of this kind of event. The 
county fairgrounds are used; small 
pens of lambs and ewes of both good 
and poor quality are set up. A contest 
is conducted on judging these sheep 
guessing the weight of a combined pen 
of lambs, guessing the weight of a large 
ram, placing lambs in their correct 
order on the basis of quality, etc. Prizes 
are then awarded winners. An interest- 
ing speaker is also featured on the pro- 
gram. 

Food for the “Field Day” is pur- 
chased and taken to the County Prison 
Farm, where everything but the lamb 
is prepared. The lamb is barbecued at 
the fairgrounds and is one of the fea- 
ture attractions. 

T(r (re (re (re (oe (od (oe (oe (ee (eve (oe (od oe (oe (oe 

LEASE send all reports for the auxil- 

iary Section to Mrs. George Erickson, 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota, Press 
Correspondent for the National Auxil- 
iary. 

CHAM MM AMMA MES 


HE first California ‘‘Make It Your- 

self With Wool” contest was held 
at San Francisco in 1948. Seven con- 
testants entered the 
contest, which was 
sponsored by the Cal- 
ifornia Wool Growers 
Association, with 
Mrs. J. L. Fourness, 
Pleasant Grove, as 
director. 

No funds were 
available for 1949 
and 1950. contests, 
: but at the 1950 con- 

i vention it was voted 

Mrs. Sisk to make funds avail- 

able for 1951. Mrs. Fourness continued 
as director through 1953. 

Then, Mrs. Vernon Fish, Chico, 
served as State contest director for 
1954-55. In 1956, Mrs. M. J. Overacker, 
Jr., took over the job. Under Mrs. Over- 
acker’s direction several districts were 
formed so that more girls could enter 
the contest. At present there are 16 
districts in Crlifornia. 

The Califo: iia Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation decided not to sponsor the con- 
test after 1955, but the event was 
continued with outside help. 

In 1957 the State “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” contest was held at Los 
Angeles. Last year, the contest site was 
San Jose. All district directors were 
asked to attend this contest and it 
proved most successful. 

Contestants arrived Saturday after- 
noon and enjoyed dinner and a floor 
show that evening in one of San Jose’s 
leading restaurants. Sunday morning 
everyone attended church services. 
Sunday afternoon was devoted to judg- 
ing entries for fit, modeling instruction 
and photography. Prizes were awarded 
at the fashion show which was held at 
the Civic Auditorium during the State 
Farm Bureau convention Monday. 

Monday morning all contestants and 
directors enjoyed a sightseeing tour 
through San Francisco, which included 
visiting the Van Gogh exhibit, eating 
lunch on Fisherman’s Warf, and travel- 
ing back across the Bay Bridge by 
Treasure Island, and through Oakland, 
Hayward, Fremont and San Jose. 

The State contest director for 
1958-59 year is Mrs. Carrol Sisk. 

Mrs. Sisk is married to a California 
sheep raiser who, at present, runs 500 
sheep on a 160-acre ranch, which also 
produces row crops of beans and corn. 

Carrol is active in the California 
Wool Growers Auxiliary, having served 
as a district director prior to assuming 
her new post. 

3esides her Auxiliary activities, she 
is active in her community, currently 
serving as a trustee of the local gram- 
mar and working in the Girl 
Scout and 4-H programs. 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expression of thought, The National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for any statement made. The statement 
about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 
for the week ending June 22, 1959 


PASTURES 


Temperatures averaged on the high 
side over most of the Nation, except 
for the Southeast and Far Northwest. 
Grass growth was pushed and is fur- 
nishing generally normal to above nor- 
mal amounts of feed, except for the dry 
Southwest. Grasses in the Southeast 
tend to be low in nutrient content, due 
to the lush growth that has taken place. 

Hay and grass silage making is be- 
coming active in the northern parts of 
the Nation, and the second cutting of 
legumes is under way in southern parts. 
However, harvesting of hay continued 
to be stalled in the middle Gulf region, 
and much of the intended acreage is be- 
coming overmature. 

Insects currently present no serious 
threat to the grass or hay crop, but con- 
trol measures have been taken in local 
areas when buildup appeared excessive. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bridgeville, Humboldt County 
May 23, 1959 


Due to dry weather, the feed on our 
spring range is just fair. Although we 
have had a little rain, the weather has 
been generally dry and grass is not as 
good as usual. Our sheep pasture on the 
same range the year round. 

Our 1959 percentage of lambs saved 
is much better than last year. However, 
the quality of our lambs is not as good. 

Shearers were paid 42 cents a head 
with board. 


—E. M. Burns 


Linden, San Joaquin County 
June 12, 1959 


We have had very poor range condi- 
tions in our area since the first of June. 
Our sheep will go to summer range on 
July 10, and I anticipate the feed there 
will be fair. 

Due to a milder winter this year, our 
lamb crop was larger. There have been 
some sales of crossbred yearling ewes 
in this area at $25 to $27. Practically 
all the 1959 wool in our area has been 
sold. 

E. E. Cady 
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Dixon, Solano County 
June 13, 1959 


All lambs in our area have been sold. 
The price for fat shorn lambs off clover 
pastures ranged from $21.50 to $22.75. 
Feeder lambs sold at 16 to 20 cents a 
pound and _ fine-wooled ewe lambs, 
roughly weighing around 63 pounds, 
went at 20 cents a pound. Yearling 
ewes—fine-wooled yearlings and cross- 
bred yearlings—have moved at prices 
from $24 to $27. 

Lambs wool was sold in our area at 
around 41 cents a pound. This wool 
was mostly from blackfaced lambs. Re- 
shorn old crop lambs wool also sold at 
around 41 cents. Most of the 1959 clip 
has been sold. About 15 percent has 
been consigned and there has been no 
storage. 

Our weather has been about normal 
since June 1. Due to a very dry spring, 
feed is quite short. Our 1959 lamb crop 
was larger than that of a year ago. 


—Campbell Ranch 


Occidental, Sonoma County 
June 12, 1959 


We are having considerable trouble 
in our area with thistle. We have tried 
to control it by spraying, but it is ap- 
parently a losing game. 

Our feed conditions are about the 
same as they were last year at this time, 
although earlier in the year feed was a 
little shorter. Our sheep pasture on 
home ranges. The feed outlook there is 
good. 


Our current lamb crop was about the 
same as that of last year. There has 
been some movement of fat lambs at 
around 21 cents a pound; feeder lambs 
have moved at 15 to 18 cents and mixed 
loads at 15 to 21 cents. 

I have heard 54 cents is being paid 
for medium grade wool in this area. 
About 30 percent of the current clip 
around this area has been sold; 60 per- 
cent is consigned; and 10 percent is 
stored for later sale. 

—Ceasar Calvi 


COLORADO 


Dolores, Montezuma County 
June 10, 1959 


There have been some recent trans- 
actions in wool in our area, with most 
sales on range bunches. These wools 
sold from 40 to 42 cents. We sheared 
1,110 sheep for a net weight of 12,068 
pounds of wool. I do not have exact 
data on sales in this part of the coun- 
try, but would say about 80 percent of 
the 1959 clip has been sold. 

We have had very hot, dry weather 
and have had to haul in our own water 
supply. Compared with previous years, 
our range and feed conditions are much 
below average. Our sheep will go on 
summer range July 1. The feed will be 
fair to good, depending on early July 
rains. 

Milkweed has given us some trouble 
in this area. We are trying to control 
it by hand pulling and hoeing. I think 
it is doing some good. 

Our lambing percentage was about 
the same as last year. We had very 
light losses. 

—Richard H. Lee 


Wiley, Prowers County 
June 15, 1959 


About 90 percent of the wool in this 
area has been sold at prices from 32 
to 38 cents in the grease. About five 
percent has been consigned and five per- 
cent has been stored for later sale. 

At present, we are having very dry, 
hot weather, which is not helping our 
range and feed conditions. 


—E. R. Lamle 


IDAHO 


Soda Springs, Caribou County 
June 11, 1959 


Since June 1, our range and feed con- 
ditions have been very good. In fact, 
I think they have been better this June 
than last year. We have had a consider- 
able amount of rain this spring. 

Our sheep will go on summer range 
around July 1. We anticipate the feed 
to be good. 

Sagebrush and Lupine (commonly 
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called Poison Bean) have given us some 
trouble. Our local association is an- 
nually spraying, by airplane, an average 
of 1,000 acres of both State leased and 
privately owned land. 

This year, we had some serious spring 
losses. They were caused by Vibriosis 
abortion. We lost a considerable amount 
of lambs by miscarriage—possibly 50 
percent. Our lamb crop was only half 
as large as that of 1958. 

There have been some crossbred 
yearling ewes sold for immediate de- 
livery in this vicinity at $28. We had 
some wool transactions about a month 
ago, with prices ranging from 45 to 
47 cents a pound. At present, small 
lots are being sold at 40 cents. Approx- 
imately 50 percent of the 1959 wool 
clip in our area has been sold. Around 
40 percent has been stored for later 
sale. 

—J. O. Wallace 


Elba, Cassia County 
June 16, 1959 


Since we received a little rain in this 
section of the country, our range and 
feed conditions have improved some- 
what, but are only fair. Compared with 
June, 1958, ranges are somewhat drier 
and very short of feed. Our sheep go on 
summer range July 1. That range is in 
fair condition although we do need 
more rain. 


We graze our sheep on National For- 
est land. Our numbers have not been 
cut, but our area was cut a few years 
ago to eliminate common use (sheep and 
cattle). I must now run a band of 950. 
I used to run 1,800 head. 

We have some weed trouble in our 
area. Although very little is being done 
to control this problem, there has been 
some private planting of wheat grass. 

We had a few spring losses, although 
they were not very serious. I think they 
were mostly due to the cold spring we 
had. Our lambing percentage was about 
10 to 15 percent below a year ago. 

I would say about 85 percent of the 
1959 wool clip has been sold and ap- 
proximately 15 percent consigned. 

—wWesley B. Ward 


MONTANA 


Livingston, Park County 
June 10, 1959 


Our 1959 lambing percentage was 
somewhat below last year’s. I think this 
was because I was running a larger 
number of yearling ewes. 

Almost 75 percent of the current wool 
clip has been sold; very little has been 
consigned or stored for later sale. 

The weather has been warm and 
moist. There is abundant feed compared 





Western South Dakota 


Stud Ram Show and Sale 
September 17-18 


Newell, South Dakota 
Entries Due August 10th — Send to 
Walt Johnson, Sec.-Treas., Newell, So. Dakota 











Quality Consignments Bound 
for the National and Nevada 
Ram Sales 


Our Rambouillets are big, rugged and 
dependable. We invite you to inspect 
our consignments, 


ee 


HAROLD JENSEN & SON 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 














Sheepmen Who Think for Themselves Think of . . . 


Olsen Brothers Rams 


Our Hampshire Studs and Registered Pens 


Will Be Selected from the Group of Rams at 


the Left. 


They Are as Good as They Look! 


Suffolks — Suffolk-Hampshires — Hampshires 


OLSEN BROTHERS 


Spanish Fork, Utah 
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SHEEP 
CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 


FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 
ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 
Wm. E. MADSEN G@ SONS Mfg. CO 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


When Answering Advertisements 
Please Mention the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


with last year. Our sheep will go on 
summer range July 15. The feed on 
this range is also very good. 

We graze our sheep on National For- 
est land. Our permit numbers this year 
have been reduced by half. According 
to the U. S. Forest Service, there is an 
inadequate permanent grazing capacity. 

—John Darroch 
NEW MEXICO 
Tinnie, Lincoln County 
June 15, 1959 

Our range and feed conditions have 
been much better this year than in 
previous years. Our sheep pasture on a 
year-around range. Our lambing per- 








Suffolks 


They re 


@ HARDY, EARLY MATURING LAMBS 

@ EXCELLENT CARCASS — MORE LEAN MEAT 

@ EASY LAMBERS AND EXCELLENT MOTHERS 

@ EXCELLENT FOR CROSSING ON WHITEFACED EWES 
@ OPEN FACES — NO WOOL BLINDNESS 


Buy stud and range rams at the following sales: 


WASHINGTON STATE RAM SALE, YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 
IDAHO STATE RAM SALE, FILER, IDAHO 

OREGON RAM SALE, PENDLETON, OREGON 

NATIONAL RAM SALE, OGDEN, UTAH 

IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS SALE, IDAHO FALLS, 


August 5 
August 5 
August 15 
August 19-20 
September 23 
IDAHO 
September 8-9 
October 8 


For Complete Details, 


Including List of Breeders, Write 


AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. HODGSON, Secretary, MOSCOW, IDAHO 


ops in Lamb Pailedion 


WYOMING WOOL GROWERS RAM SALE, CASPER, WYO. 
UTAH RAM SALE, SPANISH FORK, UTAH. 
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centage was much better compared with 
last year. 

Some recent sales of yearling ewes 
have been made, with $26 being paid. 
About 90 percent of the 1959 wool has 
sold in this area. 

—Leo Pacheco 


OREGON 


Fossil, Wheeler County 
June 15, 1959 


We had some serious spring losses 
due to parasites, but we now have them 
under control. The number of lambs 
saved per hundred ewes was about the 
same as last year. 

Farm fiock wool has been selling at 
around 49 cents a pound. Since June 1, 
our feed has been shorter than usual 
and the weather much colder. We run 
our sheep on irrigated pasture. 

—Virgil Misener 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


St. Lawrence, Hard County 
June 14, 1959 


We really enjoy Around the Range 


. County. We always read it first. 


We have a diversified farming set up. 
We run 200 to 300 ewes. Our sheep 
averaged 14.7 pounds of wool, which 
we took to Newell, South Dakota, and 
pooled it. 

Our pastures are in poor condition; 
water is a serious problem. We will 
soon have to truck water to our pas- 
tures. The weather has been the driest 
on record-—most dams and dugouts are 
exhausted. 

Our sheep went on summer range 
May 1. The range is in very poor con- 
dition. With conditions being so dry, 
grasshoppers will give us quite a bit 
of trouble. Our first cutting of alfalfa 
was poor—there won’t be a second crop 
without rain. We will use a field cutter 
on cane and corn for winter feed. We 
lamb November 15 to January 15. The 
percentage of lambs saved per hundred 
ewes was about the same as last year— 
150 percent. All wethers are sold. 

Most feeder and replacement stock is 
sold through sales rings. Fat stock goes 
through plants. We have sold older 
ewes for $30. There have been reports 
of spring lambs sold at $22.50 to $24.50. 

Recent transactions show western 
South Dakota wool is selling at 45 to 
50 cents. All of our 1959 wool has been 
sold or pooled. 

—Frank McGinnis 


Mud Butte, Meade County 
June 12, 1959 


We have had a cold, dry spring. Feed 
conditions are good, but the water is 
low and the grass is shorter than usual. 
Our sheep went on summer range May 
1. The feed on this range is good. 
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Most of the range wool in this area 
has been sold at prices between 50 and 
55 cents. About 90 percent of the 1959 
wool clip has been sold and 10 percent 
has been stored for later sale. 


—Emmett McDermott 


TEXAS 


Eden, Concho County 
June 18, 1959 


Our range conditions this year are 
much better than previously. We have 
more grass this year and not quite as 
many weeds. We use our range con- 
tinually. 

There have been some sales of fat 
lambs at 2114 cents a pound and feeder 
lambs at 17 to 18 cents a pound. Mixed 
lots have moved at 18 cents. Recent 
sales of yearling ewes were made be- 
tween $18 and $21. Wool has sold in 
this area at 37 to 5314 cents a pound. 


—James R. Cox 


UTAH 


Parowan, Iron County 
June 17, 1959 


All of the 1959 wool in this area has 
been sold at prices ranging from 3214 
to 43 cents. Our lambing percentage 
was about the same as last year, al- 





though we had more dry ewes because 
of locoweed. 

Our range is in very poor condition. 
The only storm of any consequence was 
in February. I am afraid ranges and 
farms in this area are burning up. 

Our sheep went on summer range 


SELECT COLUMBIA RAMS 


From Oregon's pioneer flock. Sired by pro- 
duction tested rams for the past 15 years. 


E. J. HANDLEY 


Route 1 McMinnville, Ore. 











Suffolks 


For Lambs 


Rambouillets 
For Wool 


BUY RAMS WITH 
PROVEN PERFORMANCE 


FROM OUR CONSIGNMENTS AT THE NATIONAL RAM 
SALE AND ALL OTHER INTERMOUNTAIN RAM SALES. 


Spanish Farms 


Raleigh Williams 


Spanish Fork, Utah “ Phone 415] 




















HAYS SUFFOLKS 
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QUANTITY WITH QUALITY 


Our consignments to the Idaho, National and Idaho Falls Ram Sales will be selected from th 


e above 


pictured rams. We would welcome your inspection of our rams at our ranch—6 miles west of Idaho Falls. 


It is our aim to produce quality rams that speak for themselves — and us. 


J.R. Hays & Son 


Telephone: Idaho Falls, Idaho 
JAckson 3-0424 or JAckson 3-1241 
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THE HAMPSHIRE 


Sure I’m In 
Demand... = 


| Produce 
MORE 
POUNDS 
of Lamb 
Per Ewe! 


Breeder's List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


Stuart, lowa 











OUTSTANDING 


Ramhouillet Rams like the one pictured above 
and top-quality Suffolks will comprise our 
consignments to the National, Nevada & 
Utah ram sales. 


Voyle Bagley & Sons 


Aurora, Utah 




















TOP PERFORMER 


At us U Performance Tests 
To Sell At The National 


In a 141-day test conducted at Utah State 


University, Logan, Utah, one of the above 
pictured rams made an average daily gain 
of .93 pounds, with a conversion rate of 
8.8 pounds of feed per pound of gain. 

See my other top Suffolks at the National 
and other leading sales. 


ALLAN JENKINS 


NEWTON, UTAH 














June 15. The feed is only fair on this 
range. In timber areas the feed seems 
to be a little better. Water is our big 
problem! 

We are having trouble with locoweed 
around this section of the country. It 
is too widely spread to do much about 
it. 

—Vern C. Mortensen 


WYOMING 


Banner, Sheridan County 
June 16, 1959 


This year I had a 150 percent lamb 
crop—about the same as last year. 

Our sheep went on summer range the 
first of May and the feed is good. The 
weather has been warm and dry for 
this time of vear. I have a good range 
with plenty of feed. Last year, weather 
and range conditions were about the 
same. 

—Bernice Oliver 


McKinley, Converse County 
June 15, 1959 


There has been quite a little activity 
in contracting lambs in the Rawlins 
area. Buyers started contracting about 
a month ago at 18 cents and 1814 cents. 
Within the past 10 days buyers have 
been paying 19 cents and it is rumored 
that 1914 cents was paid for one bunch 
of lambs in the vicinity of Casper. A 
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good many growers are holding for 20 
cents. 

We need moisture badly in all parts 
of Wyoming. We have fairly good feed 
in some parts of the State, but it has 
been late everywhere. We are also very 
short of stockwater in nearly all parts 
of the State. 

We have some very dry areas in Wyo- 
ming and unless we get substantial 
rains soon, it will mean cattle and sheep 
will have to move out much earlier than 
usual. 

—J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
Wyoming Wool Growers Assn. 


Gillette, Campbell County 
June 13, 1959 


On June 1, range conditions looked 
favorable and with a little rain would 
have been fair. However, hot, dry winds 
and no moisture have literally burned 
our grass. Conditions are now far be- 
low last year. 

Our sheep are on summer range now. 
Our summer and winter ranges are 
adjacent to each other. Both were 
burned by the hot, dry winds last week 

Our 1959 lamb crop was not as good 
as last year’s. Our 1958 crop was a 
bumper. Our current crop is still good. 

Most of the 1959 wool clip has been 
sold. I sold mine in March for 40 cents. 
Practically all of the 1958 clip has also 
been sold. 

—Eric Ohman 


Miscellaneous 
Breeders’ Directory 


Panamas 
Joe Horn 
Fred M. Laidlaw, “Inc... 
Harry Meulemen & Son 


Rambovillets 


American Rambovillet Sheep Breeders Association.. 
Voyle Bagley & Sons 

Beal Farms 

George L. Beal & Sons. 

Revel Christensen & Sons...... 
Cunningham Sheep Company.. 
Harold Jensen & Son 

John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm 
Nielson Sheep ene 

Clifford Olsen : 

R Sheep Comp 

Spanish Farms 
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Shows and Sales 


Idaho State Ram Sale sleieees 
National Ram Sale 4th Cover 
Nevada Ram Sale 53 
Western South Dakota Stud Ram Show and Sale 


Suffolks 


American Suffolk Sheep Society. 
Voyle Bagley & Sons.. 
Angel Caras & Sons... 

H. L. Finch & Sons 

J. R. Hays & Son 

C. M. Hubbara & Son 
Waiter P. Hubbard & Son 
Allan Jenkins... 

Fred M. Laidlaw, Inc. 
Myrthen N. Moon 

Norman G. Olsen & Son 
Olsen Brothers 

Spanish Farms 

L. D. Warfield 

Farrell T. Wankier 


Targhees 
Mt. Haggin Livestock Company 


The National Wool Grower 





Over the Years 


a Reputation of #1 a /: ty! 


Panama Rams 


A high selling pen at the National Ram Sale thirty years ago 


This year we will have 20 head range - raised 
Suffolk Rams and 30 head quality Panama Rams 


in our consignment to the National Ram Sale 


Suffolks Panamas 


FRED M. LAIDLAW, INC 


Carey, Idaho 





SINCE [916 
NA FIONAL RAM. SALI 


You can judge a Ram Sale just like a ram - by its pedigree 
c 4 YY 


Plan Now to Attend the 44th Annual Occurrence of the Nation's Top Sale 


AUG 
| x a 


. hw 


the Sale Schedule: 
Ist Day 2nd Day 


9 am. Columbias, Whitefaced Crossbreds, , 9 a.m. Hampshires and Suffolk- 


larghees and Panamas Hampshire Crossbreds 
1 p.m. Rambouillets | p.m. Suffolks 
Special Events: 


August 19 — Old Fashioned Hickory Pit Barbecue 
August 19-20 — Seventh Annual National Wool Show 


Sale under management of National Wool Growers Association, 414 Crandall Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Sale Catalogs Available July 23 











